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"FATHER" IOSQ. iS9j. 
E Revl' 1 James Long, who "died in London 
• davs? ag0 ?* a S e °* seventy-three, waa 
iinv »™ a a remarkable man. Ho passed the 

. ^ ftB AS tho service of tho Church Missionary, 
'j^ / and especially endeared himself to the 
j-itiveal zea lous endeavour to promote, REV, 

tneir ,«x>W welfare, In 1861 ho translated n . 
. t -gJngliah a drama 'Nil Durpan,' which ox- 
i f the tyranny of the indigo planters, and; 
». vo .a harrowing account of the sufferings of the! 

riati/ rea > an< ^ was > ^ n ^ a ^' 11 sort oi Q™ 11 ^ 
i -py.iole Tom's Cabin.' Jor this, and tho oppo-; 

siyion to oertain phases of misrule, of which it' 
w /as a conspicuous example, Mr. Long was tried 
jjn Calcutta, heavily fined, and sent to prison for a 
.inonth. During and after his imprisonment he was 
regarded by the people as a saint and hero. Tho 
name of ''Padre Long" is still held in reverence 
by millions in Northern India, Mr. Long's enthu- 
siasm as a social reformer, and his devotion to 
work that lie regarded as a more essential part 
of Christianity than the preaching of doctrinal j 
religion, brought him into some disfavour; but! 
he continued to reside and travel about In j 
India, with the northern portions of which he , 
became well acquainted during an absence of j 
thirty-ono years from England. He rendered a 
service to the cause of popular education by 
translating into simple Bengali 'Tho Vicar of 
Wakefield' and several other English works, 
After his return to Europe ho lived generally in! 
London, but made frequent visits to Russia and! 
other countries, devoting much of his time to tho 
study of national proverbs and folk-loro, espe- 
cially in their religious bearings, He wrote 
various books and papers on these Subjects, but 
it is to be feared that the public will never get! 
tlva full benefit of his extensivo 'researches. 
Shortly before his death he assigned to the; 
Church Missionary Society a sum of 2,0002., to ! 
bo spent during seven years in providing for 
popular lectures on the religious of tho East. 



^ THE LATE 

JAMES LONG. 

0 many of the pre- 
sent renders of the 
Gusanhh both, the 
portrait above and 
tlio name under it 
will be strange ; to others they' 
will serve to recall the life of 
a remarkable man and de- 
voted missionary-— the Rov. 
Jamos Long, for thirty-two 
years a C.M.S. missionary in 
North India. Mr. Long 'first 
went out in IS40, and at once 
began those active labours in 
connection with- Christian 
Vernacular 1 Literature and 
Education for which, an well 
as for his consequent familiar 
intercourse with the Natives 
of Bengal, ho was conspicuous 
throughout liis long period of 
service. Possessing as lie did 
an unusual aptitude for the 
acquisition of Oriental 'lan- 
guages and tho storing up of 
largo funds of Native book- 
lore, ho bad opportunities -of 
reaching tho oducatod Hindu 
denied to many, and these 
opportunities, he fully etiu 
braced with the Tiiost hopoful 
results. Mr. Long rotirod 
from the mission hold in 
1872. He afterwards travelled far and wide in nearly every 
part of the world, and in particular devoted much time and 
thought to tho condition of the RusHO-Groclc Church. One 
result of bis travels was tho compiling of a collection of 
Oriental proverbs in many languages, a most valuable, and 
interesting volume. Of late years bo was a regular attendant 
at tlie meetings of the C.M.S. Committee, and at those of 
several learned Societies in London, where his knowledge of a 
wide range of Knsteru subjects always made liiiu a welcome 
visitor. An an instance of the undiminished interest with 
which he regarded the work to which so many years of his 
life, were given it may be mentioned, thai; a lew months only 
before bis death he gave to the Society the bulk of his little 
property, about £2,000, leaving (,|iu Society f-o pay him s<| 
iimcili of the hilcnvb as would meet his very modest porwmJ 
needs; the money to ho a fund for the support of IcotureshiftH 
0,1 Oriental Religions, lie died ow l^voh 23r3„ 1887. 
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INDIGENOUS PLANTS 

BENGAL. 



Notes on peculiarities in their structure, functions, vie in 
medicine, domestic Ufa, arts and agriculture: by the ftev. 

J. IjUNO. 

The object of tlie writer of this, is to draw attention to the 
native plants of Bengal, iuthn hope that they may be employ- 
ed to a' greater extent for medicinal and other purpose*. 
The works of lloyle, Roxburgh, and many other writers, 
Native and European, containing various notices of native 
plants, have been freely used. 

ISxogknsj oa Outward Gnowens. 

Plants hewing pit It, wood and bark, with vem layers of wood, on 
the outside (if the old, leaves nulh netshaped veiiw. 

1st StJli- DIVISION. — TlIALAMIU'LOLlTC, 

Purls of flower mostly in floe divisions ; covarinys of the 
flower double ; stttnwm inserted uudt r the need vessels : — 

1 . II i.\ vscin.Aovj'. — This order ia abundant in Indian high- 
land* ; Uu-j are called "Crow LAtofir", because their leaves are 
■shaped like a t' row's foot; they arc nerid. 

u 



'i The iiulh/riioug plantx of Benyal. 

Chdgal Bdti (Nuravelia Zeyhuticu). — A climber found 
in hedges; the seeds arc tailed; the root tuberose. PI. ItS. 
In India. Flowers handsome, but, juice acrid. 

2. DiLLENiACEiE.— Beautiful trees with alternate rough 
leaves ; Australia their head-quarters ; astringent. 

Chdlitd (DUlerim speciosa). — A native of the Hill forests, 
said by Roxburgh to be, " when in flower, one of the hand- 
somest flowers I have seen." It is much prized in English 
hot-houses. The branches at the top form a beautiful, shady, 
spreading crown. The flowers are very fragrant, nine inches 
in diameter ; the anthers bend out under the stigma, and form 
a large yellow globe in the centre, having the stigma bent 
back, aud opening by two pores at the top. The flower-stalks 
are club-shaped. PI, RS. The veins of the leaves are parallel 
and elevated, corresponding iu number with, and ending 
in the margins of the leaves, shaped like the teeth of a saw ; the 
leaves being very rough, are used for polishing. The leaf-stalks 
arc channelled, and leave a permanent mark after they fall. 
The wood, being hard and tough, is used for gun-stocks. The 
fleshy leaflets of the calyx are used by natives to make 
curries or lemonade ; they are fond of the fruit also. The 
seeds are very hairy, and are immersed iu a gelatinous pulp. 
The wild elephants in Asam arc very fond of the fruit, which 
appears in February. 

3. Magnoliace/e, or Pride of America — where they abound 
in the swamps ; a few found in Khasia and Nepal; bitter 
but aromatic : the stipules or leaf-stalk scales, when young, 
are rolled together to enclose the next loaf that is to be un- 
folded, as in the lig r/e>nrs they soon fall oil' j leaves al» 
ternat c. « 

Champa (Mic/ic/ia c/uimpaca). — Pamed for its fragrant 
yellow flowers, used by the natives in festivals, fee. The bees 
never lig lit oti its blossoms, owing to their strong aro- 
matic scent. Indian women arc fond of having them in their 
hair. It* Sanskrit names are —subhag, pleasing Lo the eyes, 
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and hemjmshpa golden-flowered, a name also given to the 
Asoka, China rose, maddar. The leaves are lauce-shaped and 
waved; the leaf-stalks are marked on the upper margin with 
the scars of the stipules. The calys is a conical, leathery 
sheath, bursting on ouo side, and falling off before the flowers 
expand. PI. RS. The seeds destroy vermin. The .sepals and 
petals are colored, and fall off. The bark of the root is used 
medicinally. 

4. AnonachjE, or Custard Apjile Tribe, — Trees or climbers, 
with alternate leaves. The innermost coat of the seed forms 
several plaits that enter the albumen. 

A'td ( Anona squamosa.) — A native of South America. It 
is remarkable that this plant, like the tobacco (kunrakuta,) 
has Sanskrit names sifaphal s and ya/iduydtra, " whose inside 
is like boils," yet is not indigenous to India; it grows wild, 
however, over many parts of the Deccan. The leaves are 
oblong and blunt, and havo a heavy, disagreeable smell. The 
seeds coutain a highly acrid principle, fatal to insects ; used 
by Hindoos, powdered and mixed with the flour of gram, 
for occasionally washing their hair. The fruit has, iu some 
famines in India, proved the staff of life. When cultivated and 
pruned, dnring 1hc licit season, it produces fruit afterwards 
of double the usual size. PI, HS. 

Nona (Anona retiadatfiJ.—'BnUodi'h heart, so called from 
a fancied resemblance. Its native seat is the West Indies. 
It was brought to Asia via Philippines from Roivlh America, 
where its fruit is a great favorite among 1he Spaniards. The 
leaves are lance-shaped. The seeds may be swallowed whole 
with impunity, though the kernels are highly poisonous. 
Its bark is used for ropes; it is u powerful astringent, 
and a tonic much used in medicine by the Malays and 
Chinese. The fruit is much coveted by the gardener's 
enemies, bats, squirrels and monkeys, Fl. IIS. The flowers 
have the fragrance of ripe apples." Sanskrit name dtripca, 
pleasing, 
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.Debddri (Guetteria longifolia ). — Mast tree. The leaves arc 
lance-shaped, waved;, shining. Birds eat the fruit. The wood 
is white; pencils and boxes are made of it, and, in Chiua 
matches. Boys play with the seeds. PI. HS. A native of 
South India. The BarachtUi belongs to the same genus. 

5. Menispeumjj, or Cocculus Tribe. — Twining shrubs. 
Boots bitter : seeds narcotic. The seeds of one kind are 
used for adulterating beer, aud poisoning fishes : the stamens 
are not on the same flowers as the pistils. 

Gulancha (Tinonpora cordifotia) . — A very common wild 
plant, climbs over the highest trees. The bark is corky, 
with many elevated rough specks. From the branches fibreK 
often drop, which, as in the peepnl, lengthen till they enter the 
ground, and form fresh stems, sometimes thirty feet long. 
Leaves five-nerved. The rod berries are eaten by birds. 
The natives use a decoction of the root, stem, and loaves, in 
fevers. Prom fiftoen to twenty grains of the powdered root 
are a good emetic. Its Sanskrit name is amrita, the immortal. 

6. Nymfreace^e, Water Lilies. — Botanists have had much 
discussion whether these are exogens or endogens, The 
roots are used for food. Similar to arrow-root, the seeds are 
eaten. The bitter, astringent stems arc used for food. These 
"ladies of the lake" arc beautiful objects on tanks in 
Bengal — 

Crowning tlio devilliH, hh with the lhjlit Htn'oim 
Of ii pure hojvvt. 

Bara .ihdluk (Nymphma pubescens). — Pound in every 
part of India. The margins of the leaves are sinuate, i. c, 
bend in and out, toothed, downy underneath, The barrio* 
have twenty cclK The flowers are white, and have a vinous 
smell. There is another variety with pink flower*. The 
chola sfialttk, nilpadma (or Ngmphfcu tttelluta), has blue 
flowers and oval leaves. 

Bura rakta kambvl (Nyuipha'ii rubra J.— lias from twenty 
to twenty-five ^famous, and from twelve to lil'lcon ray-s in 1 1 1 1 * 
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stigma. Medicine from its root is used in measles. Its 
Sanskrit name is hallaka, the dehghter — 
" The Baoxed flowers th^t qrpwn 
The lakolet with their roseate beauty " 

Its flower-stalk is used by natives in games. PI, HS, and 
ES. The Chota raktakambal (or Nymphwa rosmaj has a rose- 
coloured flower. ^ H ^tU*~t~- 

Bara shandi (Nymphwa versicolor) — Has leaves shield- 
shaped, the posterior lobes of the margin overlap each other. 
The flowers arc azure, ^ ^ ^g^^ 

Chhota Shandhi (Nymphwa edulis),—'^h.a rays of the 
stigma, ten to fifteen, bend inward. The berry is the size 
of a large nutmeg. The under-ground stems, or roots, are 
used by natives both as food and medicine. The flowers are 
very white, hence its Sanskrit names kahldr, the necklace of 
the water — hence a name of the moon is kumudbandhu, or a 
friend to this lily, which expands its petals to the moon's 
rays, but closes them in the day. j , , 

■m Fadma (Nelumbium speciosumj. — Its flowers are beautiful/^ fi ' 
but inodorous ; they are used in Hindu ceremonies to 
place at the foot of the idol. The Chinese in summer serve 
the roots up with ice, and store them up for winter in salt and 
vinegar. The root creeps in the mud, is jointed at various 
distances, has many pores ; the joints in old plants often J^^r- 
swell into tubulosities as large as a man 3 s fist, from them issue _ 
leaves and flowers. The corolla has from fifteen to sixty pe- n ^?^T l 
tals. The anthers are linear, i, e., have the two sides parallel, 
and arc crowned with a white pearl- colored club. The 
stigmas are funnel-shaped. The leases arc radical, have un- 
derneath innumerable small vesicles, which render the leaves 
specifically lighter than water, (hey have from fifteen to thir- 
ty nerves, and arc used as plates. The leaf-stalks arc very 
long, and are armed with prickles. This plant was formerly 
found in Egypt, but is now extinct there. The seeds will 
keep forty years, and then vegetate. Snakes nestle in this 
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lotus. The spiral vessels serve as wicks in temples. The 
Hindus compare a beautiful woman to this lily. Its San- 
skrit names are sitdmbhoj, the fair daughter of the water 
— pangkaja, offspring of the mud. 

7. PArAVAiucE^E, Narcotics. — The poppy tribe. Oil of 
the seeds used instead of olive oil. Opium is the juice of 
the poppy. ( 

Sfte&lkdntd (Aryemone Mexicana, or Mexican Thistle).' — In- 
troduced into India three centuries ago from Mexico, it is 
now a common weed hy |Jie road sides throughout India, 
It was brought to England from Mexico, A. D. 1590, where 
its juice was used as an emollient in inflammation of the 
eyes. The whole plant is covered with strong prickles, hence 
the Spaniards called it fico del inferno — the fig of hell. The 
leaves, wrinkled and curved np at the margin, are bluish 
green, striped with -white, and prickly. The calyx is prickly, 
aud the bright yellow flower has a purple pistil in the centre, 
the stigmas forming a kind of cross at the top. The seeds 
are kidney-shaped and striped, when smoked with tobacco, 
narcotic ; they yield an oil used for lamps in the Concan, aud 
for the head when aching from exposure to the sun, 
applied also in cases of itch. In Jamaica and the West 
r K Indies, they are used as an emetic, a thimble-full bcingbruiscd 
with water, and given to drink : it is called there the golden 
thistle of Peru. The stem and leaves, when bruised, give out 
ix thick glutinous yellow juice, used in ophthalmic cases. 

US. The fresh root, bruised and applied to the part 
stung by a scorpion, is said to afford relief. 

8. CnuciFEiUE, Cabbage Tribe — called crucifera from their 
petals being four in number, shaped like a cross. There 
are more than 1,000 species in this order, but only a 
few are indigenous to the plains of India. They are stimulant 
and acrid, but cultivation diminishes this as in the case of the 
Night Shade tribe; contain sulphur and nitrogen, hence 
their animal odor when roLting. All arc herbaceous. 
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Sarshed (Sinapis dicholoma) . — Mustard, conspicuous for its 
handsome yellow flower. Sown in November, the ripe seed 
gathered in February. The stem is dichotoraous, i, e., ramifies 
in pairs; the lower leaves have the shape of a lyre, and are 
white, the upper ones are triangular shaped. There are va- 
rious species, as the svei rdi, bara rdi, ban rdi, Ml rdi— all 
cultivated for the oil of their seeds. 

Muld (Raphanus sativus). Radish, — >The root grows to 
the size of a man's leg ; the seeds vegetate very rapidly ; 
gives a good oil. 

9. CAPPAttiDEOj;, or Pungent Flower Buds. 

Hurhuriyd (Polanisia icosandra). — Stem hairy, and glutin- 
ous ; leaves finger-shaped ; lower leaflets five from the same 
point; uppermost three; seeds have a net-shaped surface, 
used by natives for curries, and in Cochin China, instead of a 
mustard plaster. The stamens are of various lengths, the 
flowers appear in succession. The anthers, after bursting their 
tops are rolled back spirally on, the same side. It is called 
in the Tamul language Dog's Mustard, and the juice, pound- 
ed, into the ear, is used for deafness. 

Tikta Shah [Cratttva Roatiburghii), — The leaves are divided 
into three leaflets. The flower it, white, and becomes cream- 
colored, with purple filaments. Met with about temples and 
Musalman tombs ; it is also a nativo of the Society Islands, and 
is planted near the abodes of the dead. Sanskrit name barun, 

Kdl okerd (Caparis brevis spina) ,^-Grows in dry ground. 
The anthers are blue, the two upper petals of the flowers 
are tinged yellow. Seeds have ft hard horn at the extre- 
mity, crehccut shaped, with tho ends rounded. PL CS. Fruit 
of a beautiful red color. 

10. Flacouiittaoeje, — Flacourte was a director of the 
French East India Company. Some of this species make 
a good jelly. 

Buinch {Flacourlia sapida). —The tifedddrs, or inoculatovs 
for the small pox, use the thorn of this shrub for breaking. 
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the pustules of the small pox, on the ninth or teuth 
day. The leaves are egg-shaped, and have sharp, straight 
edged teeth. Fl. CS. The fruit is eaten by the natives, 
hence the Sauskrit name Svddu kantak, the sweet thorn, 

11. Linacece, or Flax Tribe. —Soft gummy seeds, but hard 
fibre. Herbaceous. 

Masind (Limm usitutisswnum) Flax.— Cotton is to the Hin- 
dus for clothes what flax was to the Egyptians. The Sanskrit 
name is atasi, or bark made cloth. The stem, though it is only 
an annual, consists, of woody fibro like that of a young tree. 
The seed, mixed with water, serves as a demulcent in diar- 
rhoea j it is used by painters also for their colour. When the 
oil is pressed out, the seed-cake is, used for fastening cattle 
and for manure, but it attracts white antsi VPhen it is ripe, the 
capsule or seed-coat opens by dividing into ten valves, to dis- 
charge the seeds. The flowers are blue, and are arranged in, 
what botanists call, a cyrumbosc panicle. The petals are five, 
sepals five, stamens five, the ovary has five cells, and there arc 
five stigmas. The stamens are unitod at the base to a torua, 
from which proceed little teeth opposite the petals, indi- 
cating abortive stamens. The calyx and capsules are crenu- 
late, i. e., full of notches. The English make linen and 
lace from it. Fl. CS. 

12. Malvaceae, or Clothing Plants. — These plants, com- 
posed of one thousand species, supply food, medicines, cloth- 
ing, shelter. The filaments grow together, enclosing the 
style, and forming a column in the centre of the ilowcr. 
Leaves have stipules. 

Banokrd (Urena lobata). — Capsules covered with crooked 
bristles. — Fl. ES. A mere shrub, yet it is closely allied to 
the same order as the Adansonia, the giant of the vegetable 
world, ono hundred feet in diameter, with its roots nearly 
double that length, whose trunks are used in Africa as 
tauks, in Abyssinia as bec-hives, and in Bast Africa for 
burying doctors and magicians. 
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Jabd (Hibiscus Rosa Sinensis.) — The Chinese use the 
petals to make a black dye for their hair and eye-brows, 
and to black their shoes with. The petals when rubbed on 
paper give a bluish purple tint, very useful instead #f litmus 
paper as a chemical test : they are also astringent. The 
Cochin-rChinese use the leaves as emollients. Its bladder- 
shaped inflated capsule has a fine transparent texture, co- 
vered with brilliant silky hairs, veined. The numerpus 
seeds are attached to a central column. The roots are used 
by native doctors for snake bites. 

Ban kdpds (Hibiscus vitifolius). — Is a native of places 
abounding in rubbish : the leaves are five-angled, lobed, the 
flower is yellow and drooping. It yields an excellent strong- 
fibre, equal to the finest quality j ute. 

Thal'Padma (Hibiscus mutab'dis). — The leaves are heart, 
shaped, five-angled. It changes the color of its flowers three 
times in one day; in the morning they are whitisfa 3 mid-day 
crimson, ia the evening red. Very branchy, hence its Sans- 
krit names are aiichard, going over— ~chattra paitra, umbrella- 
shaped leaves— padmachdripii, having lotus-like flowers. 

Poresh (Thespesia populnea ). — The heart wood is very 
hard, is used for gun-stocks, but the white outside timber, like 
that of all the Malvacete, is soft and of little value. It has a 
remarkable tenacity of life ; a large tree comes up in a twelve- 
month from cuttings, but though flowering freely, it is not 
reproductive, and requires to be planted from seed in order 
to be so. Flowers all the year. 

Kdrpds (Gossypium her/mceum). — Cotton was introduced 
itito Egypt from India vi& Palmyra. The seeds of this spe- 
cies arc clothed with a firmly adhering white down, which 
yields the cotton. It requires in Bengal a soil light, sandy, and 
moderately moist, as the roots send forth many slender de- 
licate fibres, The soil must be light, well-broken, and the tap 
root must penetrate a certain depth to get hold of the soil ; if 
the soil be too rich, the plant yields chiefly flowers, if too 
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moist, the root or seeds rot. A kind of caterpillar will some- 
times in a night destroy a field of cotton, hence in some 
places turkeys are kept to destroy those caterpillars, 

13. SterccliaceiM, or Sweets and Stenches, — Some of 
gigantic size. Anthers two-ceiled. This order includes 
plants like the fragrant kanak champa and the foetid Ster~ 
culea ; it has a species, the Durio zibethyms, whose fruit 
is remarkably foetid, but its taste is delicious, 

Rakta Simul ( Bomb cue Malabaricum). — lied cotton tree. 
A handsome tree,, particularly in February, when its red 
blossoms shine out, with the branches shooting out nearly 
horizontally from the stem, three from one point making 
amongst them three equal angles : they are thorny like the 
trunk, with numerous conical thorns, which however extend 
only as far up the tree as animals are likely to molest it. 
Tho trunk has projections like the buttresses of a cathedral. 
In. tho hilly districts these trees grow to the height 
of one hundred feet. The wood is light and spongy, used for 
floating rafters. In Java the bark of tho root is used as an 
emetic, and a solution of the gum is given iu conjunction 
with spices in certain stages of bowel complaints. The powder 
of the root is considered by natives effiacious to restore the 
vigor of old age. The leaf-stalks are as long as the leaves, 
which come out iu sets of seven, the two smallest at the 
bottom falling off in the cold weather : when the flowers 
first appear iu the hot season, there are no leaves on the treoj 
the flowers have a sweet liquid, which the birds are fond of: 
the downy filaments attached to the seeds afford a kind of 
cotton employed iu stuffing pillows and clothes, but are not 
strong enough for weaving purposes. 

Dupahariya (Pentapetes Phenicea ). — The flowers are bright 
red, expand at noon, and drop by daylight next morning : 
the petals are triangular, the calyx double : tho leaves are 
spear-shaped, the margins waved, the stipules are subulate, 
i, e., awl-shapcd. 
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Kanak Champa (Pterospermun averifolium).~^hfi flowers 
are a pure white, and render water gelatinous. In Hindu 
poems tho color of a beautiful female is compared to that of 
the golden champak. The leaves like those of teak when 
young, are covered with a star-shaped down ; when fu,lly 
grown^ they kve very hoary. The Sanskrit name is karnikdr, 
i, e., having a seed vessel like an earring. There is another 
kanak chdmpa with lanceolate leaves and yellow flowers, 
which belongs to the Ochndcem- 

14. Tiuaceje, — Mucilaginous leaves, but fibrous barks. 

Pdt ( Corchorus olitorius ). Jute, — There are thirty-six spe- 
cies of this genus. The leaves are us>ed for pot-herbs ; the fibre 
is largely exported, and much used for the manufacture of 
gunny bags*. 1*1. RS. It is used in Bahar toasted with 
honey for bowel obstructions. It is sown in great plenty 
about Aleppo j the Jews there boil the leaves, and eat them 
with tjh,eif meat. The capsules a*e eaten ; «they are oylindrir 
cfl/1/afids hWe<tr-atts verse partitions between the seeds, which 
have a pyfamidical shape, 

15. Auiuntxacb^o?' Orange Tribe. — Have dots in the leaves, 
which are reservoirs of oily secretions. Fragrant. The petals 
fold over each other. Almost the only tropical order which 
has fruits that can be sent at a cheap rate to cold climates, aud 
this owing to its spongy rind, and oily receptacles. 

Ashshaurd (Glycosrnis pentapJiylh). — Leaves pinnate; the 
small white flowers fragrant; in flower all the year round. 

Kdmini (Murraya exotica). — Noted for tho exquisite fra- 
grance of its white flowers, hence called kdmini, or the 
lovely. These flowers however remain in blossom only 

* Tn 1830-31 ths export of Jute was 11,155 maunds, valued at Its. 23,482. 
In 1855-56 it had increased to 11,94,470 maunds, valued at Rs. 32,74,768! 
Its prico .') years ago w.h 1,\ to 2 pp< maund. Its preaenfcprics may ha 
quoted at Its. 3 to 3-12 pot' maund. In 1830-31, Uia expoi't of gunnies was 
26,06,493 pieces, valuo 1,66,700 Rs. In 1855-56 U was 1,06,73,752 pieces, 
value Rb. 26,61,731. 
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three or four days, but the tree flowers three iimes yearly ; 
and -towers in the evening. It is found wild itt hilly dis- 
tricts j was brought last century from China to the M&dr&s 
coast, hence called the China box. The leaflets are generally 
three pair, emarginate, i. e,, have small notches at the end: 
the leaf-stalks have a gland. Easily grown by cuttings. 

Kath-bel (Feronia elephantum,). — Elcpitant or wood ap- 
ple. A large tree : the bark yields a gum having fine properties 
of gum arabic. The leaves arc feathered with au odd one from 
three to five inches in length, dotted round the margin with 
g^lucid specks. The young leaves when bruised have a 
pletoAi»Wiia^0dji%sO'Oonsidcred stomachic: the leaf-stalks 
are articulated, aird somewhat winged. T?l. RS. The flower is 
greenish white : the philp of the fruit affords a very pleasant 
jelly j the s>cent very unpleasant when dry : the cortex is 
used by fire- worked 1 The Sanskrit names are kapithya, 
residence of monkeys— dadithya, root yielding a juice like 
curdled milk — ^mA/.P constipating — manmutha, love — dan- 
ta aha/a, bad for t lie tjuclh. 

Bel ( JSgla maWrmloa J. — Great reverences is paid by the 
Hindus to this trei^whu'h they call shriphal, i, e, s the milk 
of the goddess of plenty bestowed on mankind. The tree 
is sacred to Mahadeva, and is worshipped at the Durga Pnja 
festival, The Malabar physicians reckon the root, bark, 
leaves, and flowers, refrigerant. The tree is to be found in the 
gardens of all their pagodas. Europeans out the unripo fruit 
into small pieces, dry them, and form a decoction very valu- 
able in diarrhoea and dysentery. A sherbet made from the 
ripe fruit mixed with tamarind juice is used in fevers, arid 
is most valuable in dysentery. The Javanese regard it ;ih 
very astringent. The Dutch in Ceylon prepare a perfume 
from the rind, which is also used in dyeing yellow. The. 
roots arc very aromatic and bitter. On the Malabar coast 
a decoction of the root of the bark is considered a sove- 
reign remedy for hypochondriac of the heart. The glutinous 
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transparent juice found round the email white seeds con- 
tained within the hard shell of the fruit has the smell of 
turpentine. The fruit is larger, and the shell much harder 
than in the K&th-bel. The leaves in threes are scattered at 
the end of the' branches ; the leaves in decoction are used 
in asthmatic complaints; the young leaves are used as poul- 
tices in ophthalmia. The stamens are red. The mucous 
which surrounds the seeds is a good cement. The thorns are 
in pairs. Fl. HS. 

16. Sapindaoece, or Soap-tree Tribe. — The stems of the 
climbers have several centres of formation, though only- 
one of them occupies its axis. The Lichi belongs to this 
oVder. 

Mid (Sapindus detergensj. — In Cochin China and Java the 
nut bruised and agitated in hot water makes a kind of suds 
for washing, Fl. HS. The Sanskrit name is arislm. One of 
this species, the Saponaria, is used by Hindustani physicians^ 
for presenting Supposed demoniacal possessions. 

Ashphal (Nephelivm Longan). — A native of China and 
of the mountains of Bast Bengal. The wood is close-grained 
and white. The leaves downy, with large parallol veins., when 
young of a reddish hue. 

17. Meliacecg, Tonics. — Trees; stamens united into a 
tube. Compound leaves. 

Nitn ( Azadirachta Indicaj its Persian name, means the 
excellent tree ; another species is called the Indian liliac, or 
bead tree, as the stones of the fruit 4re used in Roman 
Catholic countries for making beads. The seeds afford a 
very clear bitter oil, used For burning. The bark is used by 
Bengalis as a substitute for quinine, and in Java for worm 
complaints. The seeds after being skinned, are used for kill- 
ing insects, and the kernels powdered and mixed with water, 
for washing the hair. The leaves scattered about the extre^- 
mi ties of the branches beaten into a pulp, are used in bruises, 
cutaneous eruptions, or lheumntism of the head with great 
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success: after small pox the natives of Mad ml cover their 
bodies with iiim leaves. The pulp of the fruit, which is poi- 
sonous, yields a very bitter oil used in rheumatism :.: the 
oily juice of the fruit is used for head-aches arising from ex- 
posure to the sun ; taken before exposure to wet, it prevents 
fever. The fruit is at, first green, then turns yellow, and at 
last changes to a purple color. On the Ndga Panchami 
festival in August, natives smear the doors of their houses with 
cow-dung and nim leaves, as a preservative from poisonous 
reptiles. The timber is a pale yellow, and is used in ship- 
building, and in making idols ; no insect will attack it, it is so 
bitter. Its Sanskrit names indicate its medical properties 
arishta, relieving sickness — piohumarda, leprosy-destroying— 
nimba, the sprinkler. 

Amurd (Amoora cucuttata). — A tree of considerable size, 
but of slow growth. Looks very bare in the cold season, 
being then without any leaves. 

18, Ampemdece. — Vines; acrid loaves; fruif, a berry; 
mostly climbers with tendrils. 

Harajord (Vitis quadrangulttris). — Tho natives oat the 
young shoots and tender leaves in their curries. Jointed ; four- 
winged. Beaten up into a paste given by the natives for 
asthma, Tho leaves are reniform, i. e., kidney-shaped ; oue at 
each joint of the stem. Tho berry is red • very acrid. 

Ban Chdlitd (Lea crispa). — The leavos in fives ; bruised, are 
used in wounds, their veins are parallel, running off at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, corresponding in number with 
the serratures ofthe margin, and ending in iho points as in 
the chdlitd. The steins arc jointed, swelled above the joints, 
have six to eight short curled wings. Tho luaf-slalks have, 
their wings curled, The margins of the flower-stalks are 
grooved, the flowers are conspicuous for their elegantly curled 
wings, T?l. ES. Grows wild in the bushes. 

19. Balsamine(e. — Pretty flowers, loving moist shady 
places; at maturity the valves ofthe frnit separate, ;ind expnl 
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the seeds with an elastic force. In England they retain then- 
vigor in the hottest day, but droop at night when other plants 
revive. Leaves lance-shaped, edges of them saw-shape, 
Linnrens knew only seven species of this order ; now one 
hundred are known. 

Dopdti" (ImpaUms Balsamina),'—Bo called, because when 
the seed is ripe, if you even touch the seed vessel at both 
ends at once, it will fly asunder with so much force that the 
seeds will be scattered to a considerable distance. 

Domuti (JBtydrocera triflora). — Called in Telinga the Water 
oleander, and Noli tavgere from the force with which the 
seeds are expelled on a mere touch. The Turks use it as 
a symbol of ardeut love. The stem in piped, five-sided, 
interrupted at the leaves as in the floaling plants. 

20. Oxalidece, or Acid Tribe — -Yield the oxalic acid in a 
crystallised form, a powerful poison. Their elastic integu- 
ments expel the seeds, ,1 

K&mvfyiiga (Avetrhoa CarantbQla).*^-$tar apple, wed as 
an acid like the tamarind : it makes a marmalade. The 
Dutch,, Spanish, and Portuguese physicians use it as an in- 
valuable medicine for the sick in all inflammatory diseases, 
especially fevers and dysenteries. The leaves are sensitive, 
and are eaten by the Malays as sorrel. 

Arnrul {Oxalis corniculata). — 'A native of the Malay 
Islands, Its Sanskrit names aro chukriku, vinegar — dantas^ 
hatd, uoxious to the teeth. In Dacca the washermen use 
the juice of this plant to take out, iron marks. 



2n« Sud-division. — CALYCIFLOR.B. 

Whose stamens and petals arise from the seed vessel, or the calyx. 

21. liiiAMNACEfE, or Bucli-thorns. — Thorny shrubs. The 
thorns are undeveloped branches, and protect the plant in a bar- 
ren soil, while when cultivated they gradually become branches. 
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Pound everywhere., except in the polar regions. In China 
the leaves of one of this order are used as a Substitute for 
tea, and the flower-stalks of another are eaten. 

Kid (or Zizyphus ^w/aiJa.)— Easily recognised by its thorns 
and glossy green leaves, downy below, with three nerves. The 
natives are very fond of its fruit, and often get sick from eating 
too much of it, as it becomes sour and indigestible; it is like 
the English crab-apple. It is often attacked by a little 
worm, and at night by the large fox-bats, which sally out 
by hundreds, after the parrots, who have boon feasting on it 
during the day, have gone to roost. When grafted, the tree 
produces a fine fruit. Ilumayan, the Emperor of Delhi, 
■when defeated by Shir Shah, had to fly for his life, and thi3 
fruit was his only food in the desert of Rajputana ; cough 
lozenges are made from it in England, and in the Mo- 
luccas it is used in diarrhoea. The leaves are three-nerved, 
green outside, white underneath. Sheep and goats are 
very fond of them, caterpillars (Sutunria mylltta) feocl on 
the leaves, and by these a kind of tasar silk is made. Near 
the ruins of Gour the trees afford support to the lac insect. 
The stipules are thorny, the under one recurved, the upper 
sharp. The tree grows in hedge-rows about Geneva and 
Nice ; its fruit is served up in Italy as a swoetmeat. The 
Musalmans are fond of cultivating it near their tombs ; 
there are six varieties of this ZizypJivs in the Mauritius. 

Shyedhul (Zizyphus (Enopli.) — Its leaves, like those of the 
genus, have three ribs. The acid fruit is a groat favorite with 
the thirsty traveller, and with mice. The bark dies leather red. 
Its leaves afford food to the lac insect, and to cattle. El. liS. 

22. Leguminosje, or Bean Tribe — contain species to be 
found in the snows of Lapland and the heats of India ; float- 
ing in water and in the Sahara Dosorr; lowly herbs, and 
stately trees ; nutritious as papilionaceco, or purgative as senna, 
or gummy as mimosa, or acid as tamarind, or yielding a dye as 
indigo, or moving as sensitive plants ; yet all known by their 
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pods, a carpel growing long and flat, separating when ripe 
into two halves; no albumen. 

Shan ( Crotdlaria juncea.J — Indian hemp. The legumes 
are club-shapedj the stem is striated from the insertion 
of the leaves. Both sides are covered with soft silver 
colored haiife, and they are from two to six inches long - . 
Flowers shape of a butterfly at rest, and a beautiful yel- 
low. Leaves and flowers employed by natives as a nar- 
cotic. They have powerful intoxicating 1 qualities. In the 
Northern Ci rears the natives feed their milch cows with 
the sum during the dry season; it causes thern to give 
much inilk. The stem grows eight feet in two months, and 
so rapidly as to keep down the growth of weeds ; the bark is 
separated by steeping in water its fibres, made into cordage 
and gunny bags. There arc others of the same genus culti- 
vated, as the ph/uli jjharyun, bil jjhmjm, ban sanj Motet, 
jfhatyant, mam-. 

Potmg ■■ ' {Trlgaftella comiouldta).^FL CS r FloWer-stalks 
larger than the- leaves; a pot herb ; flower yellow. The ban- 
piring has a white flower* 

Il&huch (Psoralea coryltfolia) , — The flower is pale lilac, 
with the wings and keel dark purple tipped, The seeds are 
aromatic and btouiachic. It has at each joint a leaf two and 
half inches long, 

Nil (Indigofera tinctaria.i — Indigo. Prohibited a Jojjg 
time in Germany, where it was called " the devil's dye." 
Columbus found indigo indigenous at Hayti, Bengal produces 
about nine millions pounds of indigo, valued at two millions 
sterling. The flowers are purple ; the corolla has an awl- 
shaped spreading spur on each side of the keel. Its spindle- 
shaped tap root, three feet long, enables it in times of drought, 
to obtain nourishment deep in the earth. The leaflets are 
five paired, used for coloring the hair. A fall of rain soon 
after sowing kills the insects which would otherwise prey on 
it. The coloring matter is the pulp separated chiefly by 

]> 
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fomentation in vata of water, the liquor extracted is jjjreen, but 
becomes bluo from the oxygen of the atmosphere* The natives 
who stamp the plant get freed by it from all cutaneous erup- 
tions. The Sanskrit is mudhuparnikci, honey leaves. There 
is a common indigo plant that grows in the grass, the blian- 
grdt There are twenty-four different species of Indigo. 

Aparajiti {Clitoria ternatea). — Common through Bengal. 
Flower blue, and remains the greater part of the year. Its root 
and* powdered seeds considered good purgatives. Loaves 
winged. Corolla gives a blue dye, but not permanent. The 
Sanskrit name is giri lmrnihd > " having leaves shaped like a 
mouse's ear.'* A native of Ternate in the Moluccas. 

Dhanichd (Sesbania «cwZeata).~— The fibres of the reddish 
bark are used for drag-rope nets, as it rots less in the water 
than sunu. They have of late years been converted by Euro- 
pean manufacturers into rope for marine purposes. It is armed 
with inoffensive prickles, FI, CS. Yellow leaflets twenty to 
forty pair. Legumes sharp pointed, eight inches long. 

Kdt Shold (Seabamd jialudosa). — Often twelve feet high 
All the parts under water are very spongy, and emit numerous 
thread form roots. The parts above water are only one- third 
as thick. The leaves are horizontal,: court th© solar light dur, 
ing the clay, and droop in its absence. Leaf-stalks channelled. 
Flowers bright yellow, with the back purple clotted. 

Kdlkasanda {Smithia sensitiva), — Leaflets, with the margins 
and foot-stalks ciliate, i. e., hairs like the eyelash. Pods six- 
jointed, folded within the calyx. Caff Ie are fond of it, and 
it makes excellent hay. 

Chdmchihd (Louria uesjwrtilionis). — Loaves highly colored ; 
an uncommon looking, pretty plant; in flower and seed the 
whole year. 

Banchdrdl ( Desmodium gyrans) — In the day, the middle 
lobe of the loaf is horizontally extended: in the night it, is 
bent, touching the stem ; the lateral leaflets are moving- all 
day, sometimes in a circular direction, by twisting thejir loaf- 
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stalks: the motion takes its round in two minutes, and there 
are two motions, the one up, the other down, but under a 
strong wind, the lobes do not move at all. No motion at 
night, the plant sleeps then* After the process of fructification 
ceases, the motion ceases, and the plant dies down to the root. 
In some parts of Bengal the people on Saturday cut off 
two lobes, when they are near together, and pound them 
along with an owl's tongue; with this the lover touches 
his mistress, to make her tender-hearted. Root biennial, 

Kuddliyd (Desrtiodium trifiorumj. — Helps to form the most 
beautiful turf we have in India, Cattle are very fond of it. 
The natives apply the fresh plant, bruised, to wounds that do 
not heal well. 

Bat kaldy (Cicer arietimim). — Chickpea. In the Madras 
Presidency, an acid exuding from this plant is collected by 
the ryots, and is used in thoir curries instead of vinegar j 
floveef bluish purple. 

Baf4 ehtma (Vicia satiw) Very common in a wild state j 
cattle fond of its leaves ; when young the mark on the under 
side of the stipules is a glandular concavity, filled with a 
pellucid liquid, which dries up as the stipules get old. 

Masur (Ervum), Tare— The bar a masur (Ervum tens) 
has branches angular ; the chhota rnasur (Ervum hirsutum,) 
has stems four-sided. 

Matar (Pisum sativum) White Pea. — Stipules cjtenate, 
i. e., notched. Cultivated near Patna. It is chiefly the chhota 
matar or grey pea which is grown in Bengal, the jangali 
malar (or Lathyrus aphaea) has seeds which are narcotic 
when eaten abundantly, but when ground are quite harmless. 

Khesdri ( Laythyrus sativa). — Has a blue flower, the pods 

have a double keel on the back ; seeds produce palsy, when 
eaten. 

Kunch {Abrns precatorius.) —The seeds are nsed as weights 
by jewellers, each weighing one grain troy; ns nha in 
counting brads., hence called by the Germans the Paternoster 
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plant. One species has red seed, another white, another 
black ; the flowers are succeeded by pods containing the Seeds, 
which are used in the Marquesas Islands as ornaments, The 
root is employed as a substitute for liquorice, hence its Sanskrit 
name yctshti madhu, the honied stick. Fl. GS. 

Bara Sdlpdni (Flemingia congesta). — Fl, GS. Leaven in 
threes, leaflets three-nerved ; flowers beautifully striated with 
orange and purple. 

Ban barbati (Phaseohis alatus) .—Kidney bean. Fl. CS. 
Flower deep rose purple ; roots eaten by the natives. 

Mug (Phaseolus or Gram). — There are; the ghord mug, 
children eat tho seed, the plant has too many stiff hairs to be 
liked by cattle— the MB mug or green gram much cultivated 
in the cold season and succeeds the rice as a crop — the kdla 
mug or black gram— the sond mug or yellow gram : — the seeds 
of the latter are oaten. In Calcutta, in Dr. Roxburgh's time, 
the price was Us. 2\ for 841hs. From the mash Jtaldy, bread 
is made for religious ceremonies, The mvgdni or wild gram 
is a favorite with the poor. 

Shim Mtrdji (.DoliWws ghtinosus),—1?\owcv yellow. There 
ar&isarious species as the ban shim with purple flowers; the 
met skim with white; the raUa shim with red, the bdgh nakha 
shim, with its pods scythe shaped, and like a tiger's claw, the 
chdri kona shim with a quadrangular pod, the mukhcin shim, 
aucl the kdla shim poisonous. 

Alkashi (Mucvna pruritus), — Cow-ilch, Common in 
hedges ; tho hairs of the pods arc used to poison wells in 
hilly districts. Its Sanskrit names: dtmagiipta — self-pre- 
served — kapi kachu, monkey-itching— The pods arc black, 
and make a good vegetable. 

Arar (Gajanus Indicus). — The seeds are known as ddl ; 
stem often as thick as a. man's log, produces a good tiro by 
friction. Branches furrowed from the insertion of the 
loaves. The hractcs concave, pods spotted with dark purple. 
There is one kind that requires seven months to ripen its 
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seed, but yields five hundred fold, another ripens in three 
months, bat yields only one hundred fold. 

Karawgd (Po,ngamia glabra) tree whose leaves fall at 
the close of the cold season. Stipules bent backwards'. 
Calyx of a dark purple color. "Wood very useful, cattle foud 
of the leaves : seeds yield an oil used by natives in itch aod 
rheumatism. Its Sanskrit name karanjika, i. e., water colored. 

Ndta karancha. (Guilandina Bonduc). — A febrifuge by the 
well-known name of Mt Icalijd. An ubiquitous plant, $*mnd 
on the burning shores of the tropics in both hemispheres, 
and, like the Coco palm, one of the plants which migrates or 
has migrated through the agency of the Atlantic and Pacific, 
currents. It is a creeper. The seeds exceedingly hard, 
hruisod into a paste, are taken with chiretta in fevers, they 
are vety bitter and tonic. The calyx is one-leaved, salver- 
shaped. The thorns of the branches- arch backwards. The 
nuts are worn as beads, and the boys use them as marbles, 
In Amboyna the people eat the nuts to make them strong. 
Leaves are bipinnate; stipules pinnate. 

Bakam [Cmsalpina sqppan). i-Pods shaped like a trapezium. 
This tree affords the red wood of commerce, which is extensive- 
ly exported as a dye wood. The dye is not easily fixed ; 
nevertheless it is much used in India as well as in Europe. 

Amal kuchi (Cmsalpina digyna). — Seeds yield an oil used in 
lamps: stipules subulate, i, e,, awl-shaped; Petals streaked 
wNjtb red. , 

^irishna Churu (PoincianapulcherrimaJ.^Vtom its variegat- 
ed flowers, orangCj red, yellow, green, it has been called Pea- 
cock's crest: it is also named Barbados flower fence ; in the 
West Indies, the French call it Fleur de Paradis. The petals 
nrc clawed and notched : the flower-stalks are pale green at the 
hasp, and become red above: the racemes are coi'ymbiform, 
the stamens are longer than the petals, and are woolly at the 
base; it flowers the whole year. The seeds are divided from 
raeh other by a kind of spongy substance. The trunk, when 
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old, is generally hollo w, and occupied by large dark brown 
ants, which, when disturbed, issue forth in numbers, and by 
their bite, inflict a severe wound on their disturbers. Leaves 
are green during the rains, afterwards become a bright red. 
From the leaves and bark a juice is extracted having some 
of the properties of gutta-percha. 

Ashok (Jonesia asokaj. — Called after Sir "W. Jones, who 
was not only a good Sanskrit scholar, but also a good bo- 
tanist. Its flowers, when they first expand, are of a beau- 
tiful orange color, gradually changing to red, fragrant dur- 
ing the night: pod scimitar shaped. 

Tetul {Tamarittclus Indicy). — Tamarind, well known for its 
shady head and beautifully veined wood. The leaves called by 
botanists abruptly pinnate, are used for the eyes as collyria, 
decoction of them is applied externally in fomentations. 
The leaves are considered .fro have a damping effect, hence 
grass is seldom seen under the tree. Natives consider it 
unsafe to sleep under it, and in Scinde the natives say that a 
night spent under its cool shade gives a fever in the morning. 
The pods have a firm acid pulp, used in sore throat as a 
laxative, and to quench thirst, they are seven or eigth 
inches long, and contain five or more seeds, shining, 
angular, which are eaten. Tamarind stone, when reduced 
to a fiue powder, made into a thick paste with water, and 
smeared on the skin, rapidly promotes suppuration in blind 
boils : the same powder boiled into a paste with thin glue, 
forms one of the strongest wood cements. The (lowers have 
five equal petals of a brownish yellow, three of them streaked 
with pink, the anthers are nearly of a rose color. The 
stameus and the style both curve upwards. The fruit is a 
fine preserve; one hundred tons of it are imported annually 
into England from the East and West Indies, and Brazils*. 
Its Sanskrit names express its qualities : tivtird, damp — 
chinchd, edible — chukrd, vinegar — gvrvpatra, abundant in 
leaves — dliafri, nurt>e. 
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Kdlkdsandd (Cassia sophor a). — On May the 10th, the com- 
mencement of the Satyea Yoga, Hindu women worship 
this plant ; five or six families proceed in company to the 
river with all the ingredients, and there worship it ; its leaf- 
lets are scythe-shaped, eight to ten paired, the lower much 
smaller. A clavate or club-shaped gland is at the base of the 
leaf-stalk. M. CS. yellow. There is another variety, the 
kdlkdlkasandd, with a dark purple stem. 

Ddda Mardan (Cassia alata). — Conspicuous by its beauti- 
ful yellow flower, and its leaves two feet long with channelled 
leaf-stalks. The fresh leaves are ofteu employed to cure 
ring-worm, hence its Sanskrit name dadmghna. The Telinga 
and Tamul physicians say it cures poisonous bites. Stipules 
ear-shaped. M. CS. 

Chdkundd (Cassia Tora), — The sceds^ ground with, some 
buttor-milk, are used to ease the irritation of itchitlg erup- 
tions. It is foetid, mucilaginous, 1 gently aperietat. Its San- 
skrit name is panti— leafly. The leaflets , illustrate what is 
called the obovate Cuneate shape, and* there is a subulate 
or awl-shaped gland between each of the two lower pairs. 

Kdnchan (Bauhinia acuminata). — Trunk scarcely kny : 
leaves nine-nerved, the middle nerve ending in a short bristle 
between the lobes : leaf-stalks jointed at the base. 

Lajak (Mimosa pudica.) — Sensitive plant ; leaves digitate, 
i, e,, shaped like the hand spread open. 

Kmhi kdnta (Mimosa ruhiacalis). — Fl6wers purple, gradu- 
ally become white. 

Pdni ndjak (Desmanthus natans.J — Stem piped; between the 
joints, spongy bodies arc formed, which prevent the plant 
from sinking. The roots have no connection with the 
earth. When the water leaves it, it soon perishes. Flowers 
reddish. 

SMiMntd CJcacid suma). — The bark is remarkably white, 
hence its Sanskrit name slwktuphala, "white like barley 
meal the leaflets have fifty pairs. 
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Shirisha (Acacia sirisa). — Gutn found on it. The flowers 
•very fragrant. 

Bdbula (Acacia arabica). — Timber used for building. As in 
all the Acacia genus, the leaves are bipinnatc. Gum is pro- 
duced from this tree, but owing to the dampness of the climate 
it is not equal to the Arabian. All tho cart-wheels in Guzerat 
are made of babul, and they are put together without a single 
nail; the wheel is salted when finished, and by the delique- 
scent property of the salt, is rendered proof against the dry 
air of the hot weather. Tho bark is used for tanning, and 
gives a red color. Tho leaves afford good food for sheep 
and goats : the pods are excellent food for milk buffaloes : 
also for making soap and calcining silver. Good charcoal 
is made from the wood. The best seeds for germinating arc 
those vomited by sheep or goats, who will not digest them, 
or which have been boiled for two or tlirce minutes in water. 
Its flowers are like scented golden belly — 

Our rocks aio rough : but smiling there 
Tho acacia, waves his yellow hair, 
Lovely and awoot, 

Nor lovod tlio loss, for flowering in a wilderness. 

The tree grows rapidly, and requires no water ; hence it is 
suited for tho desert. All over India it flow&rs and ripen*, its 
seeds at various times of the year. There are other species, 
the ehdls4i bdbuld and the guijd bdbuld (Acacia I'aniesiana), 
a sweet smelling species, tho Sanskrit names arc vri, enemy 
(by its thorn,) — barbara, curly-headed. 

28. CoMuunjrAcie.Tj. — Astringent ; bark and fruit used in 
tanning. 

Bdddm {Terminalia catappa) Country almond, — The ker- 
nels are equally as wholesome and nutritive as tho almond, 
and yield a pure limpid oil; the branches rise in tiers, are 
vertical, decrease in length, and form a pyramidical head. Tho 
leaves aro horizontal, growing in clusters at tho end of the 
branches, hence the name termiiialia ; thoy are between 
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obovate and wedge-form, and turn red a little before falling off. 
In the South Sealslesthe bark andlcavcs yield a black pigment, 
with which the teeth are dyed and ink is made. The drupe or 
stony fruit ia nearly two inches long, and grdoved. It grows 
wild inBatavia. In Madras the levers of draw wells are made 
from its wood, and clothes are made from the fibres of the 
leaves; there is another species called the babura {TermmaUa 
bellerica) the flowers of which are foetid, the bark yields a 
giim, and the kernels eaten in abundance are intoxicating. 
There is another species the haritaki (Terminalia chebala), 
whose fruit is called in the North- Western Provinces "mo- 
ther of doctors," the galls of which are much used by dyers ; 
harness-makers use the fruit to make blacking with. It is 
not a native of Bengal. 

24. RnizoPHOKACECG. — Roots in the mud of salt swamps. 
The mangrove grows in the Sunderbunds : its seeds begin" feo 
germinate and send out roots while they ate yet attached to 
the parent branches. ( 

Kdngkrd {Brugiuera Rhedii). — Wood yellowish; trunk gene- 
rally dividing before it reaches the ground, like a parcel of 
hop-poles piled up in the form of a cone. 

25. In'TIIllACHJE. 

Dddmuri (Ammannia vesicatorta), — Leaves very acrid, 
have a strong, muriatic smell, used in blistering, bruised and 
applied, they raise a blister in half an hour. 

Mendi (Lawsonia inermls). — " The Indian box," used for 
hedges, as its grows readily from cuttings; its flowers are 
greenish yellow, the smell is more pleasant at a distance 
than near. The leaves, beat up with catechu, dye tho skin and 
nails of a reddish orange permanent color called henna : 
much tiscd by Indian women, the Moslem women dye thair 
hair red with it. In Bavbary and Upper India it is used for 
staining men's beards, the horses tails and manes red, It 
has four sepals, four petals, four stamens, four capsular 
divisions, germs four celled. The seeds arc angular. 
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Jdrul (Lagerslroemiu reginaj. — Calyx variously grooved on 
the outside. The timber ia used in India to make* knees for 
sliips. Flowers of a dark blue ; very beautiful. Seeds narcotic, 
bark and leaves purgative. 

26. TAMAinaciNffi. 

I/tdu (Tymarix indlca) . — Fond of sandy river banks. Fl. 
BS. Very beautiful flowers. Galls astringent, used in medi- 
cine and dyeing, Tho ashes of those growing near salt water 
yield the sulphate of soda. The natives confound this wit h 
the Casuariua, which is a much loftier tree. The loaves are 
scaly. Used in Scinde for firewood. 

87. AliANGIACKMS. ' 1 

Pdkaitiphal (or Alangiutft h$xapetalim) .-—Called also akar 
kanla and bagh <mgfora.~—'Woo& beautiful, and fruit edible ; 
roots aromatic. The Malays say it has a purgative property. 

38. Myhtace/E. — Aromatic, with leaves dotted, generally 
opposite; veins at the margins of the leaves. 

Peydrd (Psidium pyrijeritm). White Guava. — Jt has 
spread very much in Tahiti, and is ranch liked by tho natives 
there, where it is so abundant in March and April that even 
the hogs will not eat it. In Jamaica tho guavas are pro- 
pagated by the pigs, which after tearing up the ground in 
search of roots, drop the undigested seeds of the guava into 
it. It also in Jamaica prefers low swampy places, that aro 
inundated in the rainy season, and affords food and shelter 
to thousands of rats, which build like squirrels in its branches. 
The stony hardness of its seed resisting the digestive powers 
of animals, tends to disseminate it there in every direction •. 
no pasturage will grow on tho plains it eovors, II came 
from Africa to India; it is a native of tropical America. 
Like all highly flavoured fruit, it is a groat favorito with the 
Malays and Chinese. Earopoaus use a jelly made from t(. 
The leaves are somewhat aromatic, avid are much used in the 
Eastern islands medicinally, or as a substitute fur the betel 
leaf. The wood of the old trees is exceedingly lough and 
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close-grained ; it is used for gun-stocks, as it takes a good 
polish, and is rarely known to split with heat, or fracture 
from blows. The fruit is turbinate, i. e>, has the figure of 
a top. 

Kala jam (Eugenia jmnbolana) . — Bark whitish, astringent, 
dyes brown ; branches form a handsome shady head ; petals 
round. Fruits great favorite with man and bird, astringent. 
There is also the Chota jam, whose leaves and fruit are 
small, and not as edible. 

Ddiim {Punica granatumj. — Pcmtmgranate. It was called 
Punic a granatum because its grained fruit was first found 
near Carthage, from thence was brought to Rome in Scylla's 
days. The cultivated species said to be introduced into In- 
dia from Persia sometime before 1791 : first cultivated in 
England in 1548. It came from Spain to Persia, and from 
Persia to China j it is held in repute as a cooling drink, a 
principal ingredient in many sherbets and sweetmeats : it is 
a fertile source of poetic allusion. In the South of Europe, 
and in Bombay, it is used as an ornament for hedges. Iu 
Persia it forma extensive woods. The rind and flowers were 
used by the llomaus for medicine ; red leather is dyed iu 
Germany with its rind, which also produces as good ink as 
that from galls. On account of the profusion of the seeds, the 
ancients considered the pomegranate a mystical fruit, typical 
of abundance. A decoction of the bark of the root is employed 
by natives in worm diseases. The flowers and rind of the fruits 
arc tonic and astringent^ and used in dysontory; the leaves 
are pointed at each end, the flowers conical. 

29. TiiRiciiiNTHAcisTE. — Turpentine tribe. Varnishers. 

/Tm (Mangifera Indica J. — Mango. Belongs to an order 
which yields the varnish, hence resinous matter abounds 
so much iu some mangoes that they taste like tar and tur- 
pentine. The mango tree is held sacred by the Hindus, 
and is worshipped on Thursday, because Lakshmi, the 
patroness of wealth, loves its shade. Its Sanskrit name 
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is cMta, i, e., the juicy — madlmdiit, or the messenger of 
spring, when it blossoms — madhycaganda, moderate scent. 
The hardness of the stone is caused by the thickening 
of the membranous sides of cells by a hard sedimentary 
matter called sclerogon ; the stones must he sown soon 
after they fire taken from the fruit. Tho yellow flowers have 
one fertile stamen. 1?1. C.S. Ur. M.S. Some old trees are 
fifteen feet in circumference. The lower branches spread 
horizontally to a great extent, the upper ones gradually ascend 
till they become nearly erect in the centre. Leaf-stalks 
thickish at the base. Petals five, as also sepals ; anthers oval, 
purple. A gum from tho bark, which age renders very 
hard, burns with a cracking noise, and is of a pungent taste. 
The fruit of its seedling is so liable to change, that if not 
propagated by grafting, the seedling of a sweet mango will 
bear sour fruits. Forty varieties in Java. Introduced into 
England 1G90. Boils caused by eating too many, hence 
its Sanskrit name amrd, sickness. 

A'mrd ( Spondias Mangifera ). — Hog-plum. Grows to a large 
tree in the Coromandcl mountains. PI. IT. S. Leaves feather- 
shaped, with an odd ono, have a very peculiar smell when 
bruised. Leaflets five pair. A gum from the bark in tho hot 
season ; it seems very like gum-arabic. Fruit eaten raw when 
ripe; before being ripe it is used in curries. Sanskrit name 
madhuramluk, sweet and sour. 

30. Cucurbit ac EjE, — Go urds ; annuals. Climb by olaspers 
attached to the stalks; hairy, drastic, pulpy and refreshing; 
seeds yield oil, and are scattered in a fleshy substance. 

lidlchld Sasd (Karivia umbellataj. — Stem five-sided ; roots 
and fruit eaten by the na.tives. 

Turmuj (Cucurbita citndlus). — Wuler-melon. Contains a 
red, pale juice, used much by natives in the hot aeasou. 
The stem is furrowed, hairy, with lateral two-notched 
tendrils; its leaves arc much divided. The fruit is \\ foot 
long, extensively cultivated in the Indian Archipelago. To 
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tie Egyptians it is both food and physic. In Senegal, the 
fruit sometimes weighs 60 Has. 

Mdkhdl (Trichosanthes palmata) . — The fruit is a greenish, 
striped gourd ; on being ripe it becomes yellow; pounded 
'and blended with warm cocoa-nut oil, it is used for diseases 
ya the ears. The pulp is a powerful purgative, yet at the 
• Cape of Good Hope the gourd is rendered so mild by being 
pickled, that it is eaten; in the West Indies it is used 
for killing rats, and in Bengal by boys in games. The 
plant is common on the sandy lands of the Goromandel 
coast ; in Northern Africa stuffings for mattrasses are made 
of it by Europeans. 

Uchhed (Momordicamuricata) . — Indian cucumber. Much 
used in curries. Sanskrit name susavi. Fruit covered with 
small sharp points, with tubercles between: found in every 
market. The karolla also belongs to this genus, but the 
fruit requires to be steeped in salt water before it is used, as 
. it is bitter. The t/olkdnkrd (Momordica mixta) has a red 
fruit and yellow pulp; the tuberous roots are eaten. 

Jjinga (Litffa fcetida). — Leaves five-angled; fruit ten- 
angled ; much used in curries served up with butter, pepper 
and salt. Another species, the karala or luffu amra, is vio- 
lently cathartic, and emetic, and its ripe seeds are used for 
that purpose; the natives apply the juice of the young fruit 
to their temples to cure head-ache. The dhundul, or Luffa 
pentandra, has the lower leaves five-angled, the higher ones 
palmate; seeds black, irregularly pitted. 

Kumar d ( Cucurbita Pepo). — Leaves very downy ; fruit 
when young very hairy, when ripe the hair is gone, and it 
becomes covered with a white powder; the seeds are white ; 
tendrils three cleft. 

Kadu (Lagenaria vulgaris). — Pumpkin. Bottles are made 
from this ; it is naturally very drastic, sonic sailors were 
once poisoned from drinking beer out of a flask made, from the 
rind of this gourd ; but cultivation, as in the potato, removes 
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these bad properties : from one variety of tins is made the 
stringed instrument sitdr, and a buoy for swimming across 
rivers, hence its Sanskrit name alavu, i.e., what does not 
sink. The stamens aro curiously lobed and twisted ; leaves 
tomentosc, i. e., densely hairy ; scent musky. In good soil 
it sends out shoots 40 or 50 feet long. On the continent 
of Europe it is used to feed cattle, its seeds yield an oil. 

ChicJdngd {Trichosanthes anguina ). — Snake Gourd. Fruife 
used universally ; tapering shape. There is a wild species, 
the banchicJiinga, but not eaten. 

Putul (Trichosanthas dioica). — Leaf-stalks woolly, channel" 
led, tube of the corolla trivmpet-shaped. Though universally 
cultivated in Bengal, it was unknown on the Coromandel 
coast in Roxburgh's time. Sanskrit name Karkash chhada, 
hard leaf. An useful purgative. 

Ji/mi Kumrd (Tricosdnthes cordata). — Grows wild at the 
mouth of the Mcgna. The root, which grows to the size of a 
man's head, is eaten. 

Khurbuj fCucumis melo) ,-~Melan, Originally from Persia. 
It is a creeper with palmate leaves ; grows naturally in every 
desolate place. When the proportion of heat to light is 
considerable, a greater number of staminifcrous flowers aro 
developed, if otherwise, of pistilliferous. Melons are better 
in the N. W. P. than in Bengal ; those of the melon tribe in 
Agra, which are cultivated on the sandy Hats left by fho 
subsiding waters of the Jumna, are famous. 

Susd (Cucumis sativaj, — Cucumber. The seeds used in 
cholera. 

Phunti fCucumis momordica). — The fruit is from four to 
eight pounds weight ; very like the common cucumber, but 
larger: when ripe it tastes like a melon, and bursts slowly 
in various portions. The fruit of the khird, another species, 
contains sugar, and yields a mild oil. 

Kntikur (Cucumis nlilisswms) . — The fruit is yellow, Uu; 
size of an ostriches egg ; will keep for months if not bruised. 
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The seeds are ground into meal ; oil expressed from them is 
very nourishing ; the powder of the toasted seeds is a power- 
ful diuretic, much cultivated in the Guntoor Circars, where 
they form a considerable article of commerce. 

Saphari Kvmra (Cucurbita maxima). — Squash gourd. 
The fruit tastes much like a carrot. Torose, i. e., elevated 
and depressed: leaves angular-toothed, hairy. It grows very 
rapidly, sending out shoots forty feet long, which will cover 
nearly half a biggah in a season. On the continent of Europe 
it is extensively cultivated for the feeding of cattle and hogs, 
while the seed yields an oil, suitable both for food and burn- 
ing. In England it is eaten baked. 

Teld Kucha (Coccinia grandis). — A native of every hedge 
Stems five-sided; leaves five-angled., with a few minute teeth 
round the margin ; berry before ripe marked with streaks 
of white. Crows are fond of the fruit. The fruit is eaten 
raw. Its Sanskrit names are bimba, disk of the sun, which 
its red fruit is like — raktaphald, red-fruited : it is used much 
as a simile in Hindu poetry, to denote pretty lips. 

31. Papayagejs. 

Pepiaya fGarica Papaya). — A native of the banks of the 
Mississippi, introduced by the Portuguese into India three 
centuries ago. On the West coast of Africa the sickening 
smell emitted by the flowers is considered the cause of much 
sickness. Each male flower has a rudimentary ovary 3 capable 
of becoming fertile. It seldom has branches ; the stem is 
milk-yielding, succulent, cylindrical, hollow, and often, 
eighteen months after the seed is sown, it bears fruit. The 
leaves are lobed, sinuous shaped like the hand with the 
fingers expanded ; the leaf-stalk is hollow. The ripe seeds 
when chewed have the flavour of Indian cross. The acrid 
milky juice of the unripe fruit is used generally in the 
Mauritius and Malay countries as a cure against worms in 
young children. The flesh of old fowl which feed on its 
leaves or fruit become tender. In Barbadoes the flesh of 
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animals hung to its branches becomes soft.* The Javanese 
regard the seeds as valuable against worms, and use them 
very much. The female tree will not yield ripe fruit if the 
male is not near it, though at Malacca it is common for the 
male tree to give fruit. In the "West Indies, the fruit is eaten 
with pepper and sugar ; in the French "West Indies, the 
negroes use the leaves to wash their clothes instead of soap. 
In Barbadoes, the juice of the fruit is given to horses to re- 
duce buffy blood. There are buds which give lateral branches 
if the top fail, showing how the tree can adapt itself to 
circumstances. It has a five-toothed calyx, corolla five-lobed : 
stamens ten, anthers turned inwards, stigmas five-lobed, pla- 
centas five, testa pitted, placentas spread over the whole sur- 
face of the carpels. The frost in the northern part of India 
is sometimes so severe as to destroy in a single night large 
pepiayas, its texture being loose. From its resemblance to 
the castor-oil plant, it is called arankhurbug. The fruit is 
eaten both raw, boiled, pickled, and preserved. The tree is 
ornamental like the palnij the size and beauty of the leaf 
much admired by strangers. 

32. Passiixorje. — Usually climbers. South America their 
head-quarters, where one of them, the Passiflora ccarulea 
grows thirty or forty feet high in a single season, and 
has a stem as thick as a man's arm. 

Jjumkd (Passiflora cilrifloraj. — Flowers very fragrant. 
Passiflora edulis and" quadrangular is succeed well in various 
parts of Bengal, and appear to be naturalized in Ceylon. 

33. MoitiNGACEiE. — Horse-radish tribe. 

Shajind (Moringa pterygo.ipermaj. — Horse-radish tree. 
The legume is an excellent pot vegetable ; the leaves and 
flowers are eaten in curries ; flowers used as a picklo in oil. 

* Dr. John Davy however oImgitob that tho trials ho made afFordoil "ne- 
gative results, tootling to prove that tho effect on the moat wan owing to other 
;ind incidental ciroumBtanccH, rather than to any speoial power [iohhuhbuiI by 
the plant."— ( Edin. New Phil. Journal, Oct. 1855. 
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The green root lias the appearance, taste and qualities of the 
radish. It is pungent; used as a stimulant in paralysis, 
and an oil from the seeds is applied in rheumatism and in 
dropsy. The leaves are irregularly tripinnate, i. e., twice 
or thrice pinnate, with an odd leaflet ; the leaflets' stand on 
slender purplish leaf-stalks, waving beautifully in the wind. 
The flowers white, tinged with yellow at the base. The 
Javanese prize this tree very much for its legume, root, and 
seeds ; in Jamaica the wood is used for dyeing a blue colour ; 
the Koles in Orissa hold this tree in high veneration. Half 
the stamens sterile. A red-flowered species, madhusliigru, 
found near Malda. India aud Arabia the native countries, 
hut now introduced into the West Indies, where a very pure 
sweet oil is extracted from their seeds, known in commerce 
as the oil of Ben ; it is used by watch-makers, as it does not 
quickly freeze. A little of the juice added to mustard, makes 
it almost too pungent to taste. A gum made from its wounded 
bark. Its Sanskrit name shigrumul, sharp root — r/andha 
scent, i. e., its flower smells like honey — shobdnjan, beautiful 
anointment, i. e., its oil is good for the gout. 

34. PoaTULAenjE. — Juicy plants; insipid; no smell, dull 
green ; half belong to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Barabuniyd {Purtulaca oleracea). — All over India, Ceylon, 
and Java. Leaves wedge-shaped, fleshy ; flowers open at 
noon, and shut at two. In Cochin-China the seed con- 
sidered emollient. 

35. CitAssuLACEas. — Meshy stems and leaves. Out of three 
hundred species in this order not more than two arc found 
in the plains of India. Like cacti, registers of heat, live 
on air ; fleshy succulent leaves. Soil more of use for keep- 
ing them stationary than for nourishment. 

Himsdgar (Kalanchoe laciniata). — An African plant. It 
has a wonderful power of resisting heat. One of this order, 
Briophyllum calycinum, was introduced into Bengal in 1799 
by Lady Olive ; it is uow spread over the country. Its 
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leaves are said to be acid in the morning, tasteless at noon, 
and bitter in the evening, this is owing to the light caus- 
ing the oxygen to exhale from the plant If the grow- 
ing leaf is suspended in the air, it will keep green for 
several weeks, and in the mean time yield from its glandular 
serratures a crop of young plants. Echeveria has the 
same property, so certain Arums, and GesneHa. It grows 
on dry spots, where even moss cannot grow, and draws 
moisture from the air. The succulent leaves are used by 
Mahornmedans to clean ulcers and allay inflammation. 

36. Cactace^!. — Indian figs. All natives of America. 
Leafless stems, some of which are flat as Opuntia, triangu- 
lar as Gereus, cord-like as Rhipsalis, or melon-shaped as 
Melo-cactus. In Linnaeus' time only 12 species of Cactus 
were known, now there are 400. Has a beautiful but short- 
lived flower j no distinction between calyx and corolla. One 
species supplies the red hue which tinges the coehiueal 
insect red. 70,000 form one pound of lac, 400,000 lbs. 
weight of which are sent from Mexico to England. 

Phani manasd (Cactus Indica).- — This is probably not 
indigenous to India, but, like the rest, South American. 
Joints proliferous ; the little caduccous bodies over the 
joints are leaves, which are sub-conical. Thorns very strong; 
their insertions are surrounded with numerous sharp 
bristles; flowers from the upper edges of the joints, of a 
beautiful yellow, opening only in the day. Its chief nourish- 
ment is from the air, hence it flourishes in the hot de- 
serts of South America, the thick skin and few pores, ena- 
bling it to retain a store of moisture, as the camel holds 
water in its stomach. On Mount Etna and its volcanic 
fields it is this Phani manasd which the Sicilians employ 
to render those desolate regions susceptible of cultivation, 
as its roots readily strike iuto the Assures of tho lava, burst- 
ing the largest blocks asunder, and by their gradual increase 
making the soil capable of being worked. It yields a largo 
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cooling fruit sold there in considerable quantity. The 
donkeys in South America extract the juice when thirsty, 
stripping off the dangerous spines with their hoofs. It is 
used as a hedge plant in the Deccan, but it excludes air, 
and harbours venomous animals. Cultivators have an objec-' 
tion to it r as it spreads so wide, and impoverishes land. 
The stems are used in cases of tooth-ache and for corns. 

37. TjMBEtUFERiE. — Flowers umbrella-shaped. Leaves 
much divided, sheathing, hollow; furrowed and hollow stem ; 
seeds have aromatic oil; narcotic, acrid, but rendered, like 
the potato, mild by cultivation. 900 species. 

Thalkuri (Hydrocotyle Asiaticaj. — Native parsley. Creep- 
ing in shady places. 

Joan ( Plychotes ajoivan). — Seeds taste like carraway, used 
in flatulent colic, and cooking. Anthers redish. Sanskrit name 
Brdhma-darbd, Brahma's sacrificial grass. There iff' also the 
ban jodn, the seeds of which are used as a medicine for cattle. 

Rdndhani (Pimpmella. involucrata). — Seeds used in medi- 
cine, in disease and diet; three-ribbed on the back. 

Pdntotdsi (CRnanthe stolonefera ). — Roots jointed. 

Pdnmahuri (Fmniculum panmorij. — Seeds eaten in curries; 
an annual of four or five months duration. Sanskrit name 
mudhuricd, i. e., sweet-tasted seeds. 

Shulphd (Anethum sowa). — Seed used for curries, flatu- 
lence and colic. Sanskrit name mishreya. 

Dhanyed ( Coriandrum sativum) . — Fruit carmi native ; whe n 
unripe has the smell of bugs, 

Odjdr (Daucus carota). — Carrot. Introduced from Persia. 

38. honA.NTHA.cisM. — Parasites with a striugent bark. 
Chhota mandd (Loranthm gloiosus).— Leaves three-fold ; 

when ripe the pulp of the fruit is yellow, clammy and elastic, 
which makes it adhere to the branches of trees, where it 
germinates ; petals-shaped like a thong. 

Bara mandd (Lorantlms longiflorusj. — Common on mango 
trees. 
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39. Hubiaceje (or Coffee tribe). — Febrifuges; emetic; two 
stipules at the base of the leaf ; 330 Indian flowering plants 
compose this order, to which quinine belongs. 

Kadam (Nauclea cadamba). — Noted for its pleasant 
•shade, erect trunk, horizontal leaves, and beautiful orange 
coloured flowers 5 the large white clubbed stigmas project 
from the corolla, forming a large orange head ; used as a 
medicine. Its capsules shaped like a ship (nauclea). The 
holiest of Indian trees, fruit size of a small orange, eaten by 
the natives ; stipules are triangular, seeds angular. Its 
Sanskrit names are halipriya, Vishnu's favQunte-r-jirnaparna, 
old leaves, i. e., rough.- — kamapurak, i. e., leaves resembling 
the ear-drops of a Hindustani earring. Fruit used in a game. 
There is also the kali kadamj with beautiful wood. 

Gandha raj ( Gardenia florida ).■ — A native of China. The 
seeds nestle in a firm deep orange coloured pulp used for 
dyeing. The flowers pure white, are generally doublej the 
petals of a fleshy substance, winch gives the corolla a pe- 
culiar wax-like appearance. Berries turbinate, i. e., the 
figure of a top, with as many sharp ridges as there are 
divisions in the calyx. Another of this family, G. lucida, 
yields a resin which exudes in transparent drops, or tears, 
from the extremities of the young shoots, and especially 
from the flower buds. This resin is chiefly useful for its 
medicinal properties, which resemble those of myrrh; it 
is employed by the natives as au anti-spasmodic to children 
attacked with convulsions during dentition. 

Khet paprct (Hedyotis Burmanniana ). — Leaves of one spe- 
cies are ear-shaped : another species yields the Indian mudar. 

Ach ( Morinda tinctoria ). — The bark of the roots is used to 
dye red, the green fruits are eaten with curries ; wood hard 
and durable, variegated with red and white, and is preferred 
to any other for gun-stocks ; there is also the ban ach. 

Mayna (Vanguieria spinosa). — ■Armed with three-fold 
thorns, leaves and stipules three-fold. Fruit and berry edible. 
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Ranjcm (Iooora bandhuca). — Jungle geranium. Flowers the 
whole year ; when they first open, they are scarlet, then 
they change to crimson. There is no stem, but there are 
many branches, which spread close to the ground in a 
hemispherical form. Its botanic name Ixora .is the name 
of a Malabarian idol, to -which were offered the flowers of 
some of the species. Its Sanskrit names are raktaka, i. e., 
red-blossomed — bandhujib, a friend of life. One species of 
this is called "the flame of the woods." 

Jui (Pavetta tomentosaj. — Branches cross-armed, ascend- 
ing. The kukurchura, belonging to this genus, has leaves 
smooth on both sides: the pdluk jui. 

Kaoijd ban ( Coffea Bengalensis ). — A native of Sylhet. 

40. Compositae. — Flowers in clusters, so as to form one 
which is apparently single, generally yellow, with united 
petals j anthers adhere in a tube. Oil ia some. Tonics. 
One-tenth of the plants in th e world belong to this order, which 
comprises 1000 species ; they have hairs whicb. brush the 
pollen out of the anthers, and thus contribute to fecundity. 
Many bitter and aromatic, some poisonous, others nutritive. 

Koksim (Vernonia cinerea). — Every soil and situation 
suits it, it is in flower the whole year ; stem finely furrowed ; 
seed hairy; leaves lyre-shaped : the bara-koksim has a smell 
of turpentine. 

Somr&j ("Vernonia anthelminticaj. — Pappus of hairy 
bristles. Fl. CS. Stem clouded with elevated purple 
spots, tube curved, seeds hairy. All parts of this plant 
bitter; the powdered seeds are used as a worm medicine. 

Banohrd (Xanthium orientalej .— Fl. CS. Two to three feet 
high. Found near rubbish and rivulets. Sanskrit name 
arishta. 

Sarjeamukti (Helianthus annuus ). — Sun-flower. Originally 
from Peru, where the Peruvians considered its flowers as 
emblems of the sun, they made golden images of the flower, 
and with them decorated their priests at the temples. The 
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Spaniards were surprised at the riches shown on these 
occasions ; when they afterwards saw tho«plants glistening 
in the fields, they thought they were of gold. The sun- 
flower is said to turn its flowers in the direction of the 
sun, hence it has been called the Sultan of flowers — Moore 
writes — 

Tho heart thut haa fondly loved never forgets 
V>\\i truly lovoa mi to the oloso, 
As tho sun-flower turna to her god when he seti 
The same look which aho turned when ho rose. 

Oil is extracted from the seeds, which also afford nutri- 
tious food for poultry and cakes for the North American 
Indians; leaves 3 nerved. > , , , • 

Hingchd (Enhydra heloncha). — Extending itself consider- 
ably over the surface of the adjoining pools of water. 

Gendd (Tagetes erect aj. — African marygold. Originally 
from Mexico like tobacco, though now considered as in- 
digenous in Persia, China, and India. It is a great 
favourite -with Indian gardeners, and also with the 
Chinese ; and in Germany ifc is called the golden flower. 
The African marygold denotes rain if its corolla shuts after 
eight in the morning; the barley also forewarns of it by 
lengthening its awns. In, Holland, when the monarchical 
party sided with the Prince of Orange, the republican party, 
in their hostility, rooted up all tho oranges and marygolds 
in the gardens, and even prohibited the sale of oranges 
and carrots in the markets, on account of their colour. 
The true marygold, called Calendula, was thought to 
flower in the Calends of every month. lu warm summer 
evenings flashes of phosphoric light have been seen to play 
round the petals. It opens its flowers ivith the sun. The 
modest yet glowing marygold was named so in honor of 
the Virgin Mary, hence also the name of the flower called 
our Lady's slipper. There are two species ; the Prcnch mary- 
gold, chhota-genda, and the African, bara-gendu. 
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Chandra mul (Pyrethrum Indicum ). — A native of China ; 
root biennial, has uo stem j roots fragrant but bitter ; used 
as a medicine and perfume ; seeds with a margin round the 
apex; flowers impress a pecular pricking sensation on the 
tongue when chewed. 

Hdnchuti ( Miriogyne mimtaj, — Seeds used by natives 
for snuff. 

Nag danti ( Artemisia vulgaris J. — Indian ivorrn-wood; 
named after the goddess Diana (Artemis) j stalks channelled ; 
leaves whitish below, green above, when rubbed have an. 
agreeable smell. Employed by the ancient Greeks, and. 
by the Chinese in medicine. Common in England. The 
ddnd has bitterish leaves. 

Kusum (Carthamus tinctoriusj. — Safflower; flowers used 
by dyers, the seeds for oil, and also in rheumatism. 

3rd. Sub-Division. Corollifloims. 

The stamens adhere to <; the corolla^ which has all its petals 
united. ' 

4.1. SapoxjicejE. — Milky; flowers hermaphrodite. 200 spe- 
cies. Gutta-percha belongs to this order. 

Sakul (Mimusops elengi ). — Named Mimusops elengi from 
a fancied resemblance of its flowers to an ape's face. Leaves 
a deep shining green j noted for its drooping very fragrant 
flowers ; it grows wild only in the Eajmundry Sircar. 
Branches very numerous, with the extremities ascending, 
so as to form a most elegant globular thick head. The 
bark is astringent, used in medicine ,• two rows of sepals, two 
wheels of lobes to the corolla. !Fruit sweet and astringent ; 
which improve the colour of the skin. Musalmans plant this 
tree round their mausoleums. 

Muawia (Bassia latifoliaj. — 'Flowers distilled yield an in- 
toxicating spirit drank very much in Behar ; seeds produce 
an oil used in making native soap. 

42. Ebenaceje. — Ebony tribe. Bark febrifuge. Black 
hard wood in some. 
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Ban gab (Diospyros cordifolia) ,■ — Berry' eight-seeded. Fl. 
HS, Another species, the gab, for Diospyros iomentosaj is a 
large tree ; the astringent viscid mucus of the fruit is 
used for paying the bottom of boats. Fishing nets are 
steeped in an infusion of the fruit, to make thera more 
durable. 

43. Jasmines. — Night scenters. Fragrant oil from the 
flowers j corolla salver-shaped, five or more cleft, yet only two 
stamens ; petals fold over each other like tiles of a house. 
Have a tendency to ramble or climb. 

Ban-mallika (Jasminum sambacj. — Arabian jasmine, Very 
common in every jangle, owing to birds eating, the berry, 
and dropping the seeds, which, vegetate; the berries are a 
beautiful shining black. In the axils of the veins on the back 
of the leaves are tufts of down, as in certain Gardenias. The 
flowers offer a rich cup to the gay butterfly. In Tuscany, 
the damsels on their wedding-day deck themselves with 
a nosegay of jasmine, in memory of a girl betrothed to the 
Duke of Tuscany's gardener, who made a fortune by the sale 
of this jasmine, then known only to the Duke, who forbad 
any to be given away; but the gardener gave in a nosegay a 
sprig to his betrothed on her birth-day; to keep it fresh, she 
put it in the earth ; shoots came up, a demand arose for it, 
she made a fortune, which she presented to her lover on her 
marriage-day. Hence the ladies in Tuscany have a proverb, 
" she who is worthy to wear jasmine flowers is a fortune to 
her husband" — 

Brides, aB delicate, as fair, 

Ar the white jasmin flowers thoy woav. 

Kunda ( Jasminum hirsutum ). — Anthers beaked $ stigma 
clubbed. 

Jui (Jasminum auriculatum). — Branches cross-armed, 
ascending flowers open in succession; lower leaves in 
threes. Sanskrit names majadhi, produced in South 
Behar — ganilcd, country — yuthicd, a mixture. 
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Jati (Jasminum grandiflorum). — Flowers white, externally- 
suffused with purple ; commonly used to make durbar or wed- 
ing garlands. Climbing. Three or five leaflets, confluent, i. e., 
running into one another. Sanskrit names suman, handsome 
— mdlati, presented to Vishnu. The corolla has purplish 
edges, 

Singdhdr (Nyctanthes arbor tristisj. — Called the sorrowful 
tree, because its flowers, scentless by day, open at sunset, and 
at sunrise lie dead and scentless. Used by Indian ladies for 
garlands. In Bengal it flowers chiefly in the rainy season, 
but in Madras nearly all the year. The flower, is very fra- 
grant, smelling like that of fresh honey. The orange tubes 
give a most beautiful dye, but it is not permanent. It is 
grown only from seed, hence there are few varieties. It was 
introduced into Pisa from Spain, and, to secure it, a sentinel 
was placed there by the Governor to guard it. Its Sanskrit 
numorisinishipushpa^ the flower of the nights 

Plfinta which sleep while otters wake, 
Like timid jasmin buds that keep 
Their odour to thoraselvea all day, 
But, when the nun-light dies away, 
Let the delicious fragrance out 
To every breeze which rounds about. 
Branches square; leaves fall off in the hot season; used 
for polishing wood. 

The beta and bara-bel also belong to this genus; 
4A>. Myrsini52e— Abound in insular localities. 
Han jam (4rdisia humilis), — One or more trunks from the 
same roots. Leaves glossy, wedge-shaped; juice of the ber- 
ries bright red, but on paper it changes to a durable brown. 

45. ApocttnacejE. — Dog-banes. Some aro milky shrubs, poi- 
sonous, though with beautiful flowers ; some aro fibre- 
yielding. The embryo iuverted. Corolla twisted before 
opening. Stigmas collected into a massive head, expanded 
at the base in the form of a ring, contracted in the middle. 
The Cow tree of Guiana belongs to this order. 
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Shyeama lata flchno carpus frutescensj . — A twiner like the 
malati. Stalks and leaves used in the form of a decoction 
in fever. Roots currently employed in hospitals under the 
name of country sarsaparilla. 

Eldpar mdli (Vallaris dichotomas), — A twiner. Juice used 
in wounds by natives. 

Gvlachin (Plumiera acuminata). — Every part is full of 
a tenacious white juice, which exudes plentifully on being 
wounded. Trunk crooked, eight feet high. Branches three- 
forked, swelled towards the ends. Leaves wedge-shaped, lan- 
ceolar, acute. Many straight veins run towards the circum- 
ference, and are lost in another waved vein, which surrounds 
the leaf within the margins; some one foot long. Leaf-stalks 
long, with a small channel on the upper side. Mowers suc- 
ceed one another for a great length of time : on the outside 
tinged red, inside pale yellow : fragrance chiefly at night. 
Corolla funnel-shaped, divisions obovate. Seeds in thirty- 
five years once. 

Karabi {Nerium odorum),' — Oleander. Called, the lawel rose. 
It is poisonous, hence its Sanskrit name ashvagna, horse-des- 
troying — payari, horse's enemy — shatapr as, one hundred 
darts. A decoction of its leaves forms a wash used in the South 
of Europe to destroy vermin on the skin; in Bengal for a 
blood-shot eye: its powdered wood and bark served at Nice as 
the basis of an useful rat poison. Seven French soldiers were 
in 1809 poisoned near Madrid by eating meat roasted on sticks 
of oleander used as spits. Prussic acid is obtained from it. 
The root is often taken by Hindu women to destroy them- 
selves when tormented by jealousy. The bark of the root, 
and the sweet smelling leaves, are applied to sores. In the 
South of Prance they cure the itch by a wash made from its 
leaves and bark. Leaves contain tannic acid ; they have no 
pores, but, in lieu, cavities filled up or protected by hairs. 
The pith is triangular in shape. There are four varieties — > 
the ralita, with red flowers, the sivel with white, the Ml 
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padma with double, and the swet padma which flowers the 
whole year. 

Chhdtin (Alstonia scholaris J. — Bark powerfully tonic, used 
by villagers in bowel complaints. Its juice valued for spleen 
and tooth-ache. Wood as bitter as Gentian. 

Tagar (Tabernxmontana coronaria). — Tube yellow; flower 
white; generally double; fragrant at night; forked two 
branches. Stipules within the leaves and resinous ; pulp 
yields a very beautiful colour. Phirki tagar, the name of 
the single-flowered one — -bara tagar, of the double-flowered. 
One of this genus has such beautiful fruit and flowers that 
the Ceylonese say it was the forbidden fruit. 

Karamchd (Carissa Carandas). — Has a gray bark; the 
branches two-forked, stand at nearly right angles, having 
sharp thorns in pairs at their division, hence its Sanskrit 
name karmarda, hand-bruiser. The flowers are like jasmine ; 
thie : i fj*iiit is-' used tovmata . piofkles,- :tarfcsy;:i&e. It forms an 
almost impassable; fence. The berries are; a shining black. 

China Karur (. 'Cerbera Thevetia J>~^- A large shrub, or 
rather, a small tree, with oleander-looking leaves, and 
pretty bell-shaped, bright yellow, sweet scented flowers; 
fruit size of a crab apple : it is easily propagated from cut- 
tings. A native of S. America and the W. Indies; natural- 
ized in Bengal. The seeds yield a good limpid oil, valuable 
for lubricating fine descriptions of machinery. 

46. AscLBPiADEiB. — Acrid milky juice. The grains of pol- 
len in this order are collected into waxy masses. The 
medicinal effects of some species originated its name from 
iEsculapiuS;, the Horn an God of medicine. Generally twin- 
ing perennials. The seed-vessels are in pairs, and, on burst- 
ing, display a quantity of thistle-like down attached to each 
seed which floats them. 

Anta mul (Tylophora vomitorial. — The root, given in a 
large dose, is an emetic ; iu a small one, purgative. A substi- 
tute for ipecacuanha. 
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Akhanda ( Calotropis gigantea J. — Madar. Abounds every 
where in "India. Famous for its root, which is used in 
fevers, ringworm, leprosy, and rheumatism ; also for making 
charcoal; it is often substituted for ipecacuanha. Tanners 
use its juice to take off the hair from skins, and the 
Rajputs to poison their daughters. The leaves are em- 
ployed in dropsy, and, being warmed, are applied to any 
limb swollen with rheumatism ; in Bahar, they are burnt 
for fumigating obstinate sores : the leaves are eaten by only 
three creatures with impunity— the grasshopper, caterpillar, 
and goat. A large cricket also feeds on its leaves. Each 
of the seeds in the large pod has cottony hair instead of a 
skin, and in Northern Africa a stuffing for mattrasses is 
made from it by Europeans. Ten plants will yield one 
pound of a juicy substance like gutta-percha. The fibre 
is used for fishing nets on the Indus, and could yield a 
silky flax. This plant comes to maturity in a year, and 
requires neither water nor culture. Its flower has beautiful 
rosy purple points, and a fine white centre. The stamens 
havo a kind of crown ; the pollen is glutinous. The Arabs 
use the acrid milk to stupify monkeys which they wish to 
catch. The Nubians use the filament of the fruit as tinder. 
Sanskrit name arkaparna, sun-leaves — pratdpetsha, heat- 
destroyer — ganarup, many-formed. Grows in the most 
barren soils, and might be used to reclaim poor soils. 

Duda lata or kerai (Oxystelma esculenta). — Leaves fall off in 
cold season. Sanskrit name dug /idi/cd, as every part abounds 
in milk. Flowers furrowed with purple veins. The shomlatd 
of this genus yields a mild juice, used by thirsty travellers. 

Chdgal Pdti (Cynanchum pauoiflorum) . — Juice very gum- 
my; yieldvs a very line fibre. Its botanic name siguifies 
the dog-strangler, i. e., it is poisonons. 

Chdgalbdnti ( Dcemia externa) . — Smell offensive. Furnishes 
a fine silky fibre. Follicles like a hedge-hog in shape, 
their native name means "like a goat's nipples". 
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Ananta mul fHemidesmus Indicus).— Hoots used by Na- 
tives for the thrush. The anthers and stigma are only- 
half attached, hence its name. An emetic, and said to be a 
good substitute for sarsaparilla. 

47. Gen'TiaNeje. — Bitter tonics. Ribbed leaves. Found 
on snowy mountains, and hot sandy plains. The chiratd 
belongs to this order. 

Gimd C Erythraa centaurioidesj. — Stems four-sided. 

Pdnchuli (Villarsia Tndica). — Indian buck bean. Moats 
on swoet waterpools, its roots often do not reach the 
bottom. 

48. Pedaliaoeje. — Oil seed tribe. Leaves emollient. 
Africa their head-quarters. 

Til fSesamum Indicumj. — Leaves emollient ; the upper 
always narrower. Sown in February, crop got three months 
after; depends milch on the dew for moisture. On the 
Hth of iMmgli; -when '.-these:*: are '■'■'■e<%'<$mmi(ib in honor of 
Bhirna, water and oil of tila, offered to the pitris, are 
considered equal to obsequies continued for one hundred 
years. Sanskrit name atul 3 unequal. The krishna til of 
a large size, and a dark color, is sown in June ; it yields the 
gingely oil of commerce largely employed to adulterate 
olive oil. 

49. Convolvolaceje or Jalap tribe. — Bind-weeds. Herbs; 
twining; many with a purgative milky juice, arising mostly 
from the roots. Corolla plaited. 660 species. 

Kalmi latd (Rivea bona notej. — Leaves used as a pot-herb. 
Found in abundance in Midnapore. Flowers expand at 
night, perfuming the air with the scent of cloves. 

Bich Tdrak (Argyreia speciosa) .-—Its Bengali name means 
destroyer of poison, i. e., it heals wounds. Climbs to the 
tops of the highest trees. Veins parallel; under-side of the 
leaves covered with a silky silver colored down; leaves ap- 
plied to boils, the upper, side used in Madras to disperse 
boils, the lower to ripen them. The chhota-bich-tarak 
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(Argyreia argentea) or elephant-creeper, called also samudra- 
shok, ocean's joy, has pink flowers. 

BhuiKumra (Batatas paniculata) . — Root purgative; flowers 
dark red purple. Eaten by cattle. Seeds woolly all 
round: powder of root used in spleen. 

Ldl Shakar Kunda dlu. (Batatas edulis). — Sweet potato. 
Roots nutritious ; this vegetable is cultivated in Scinde, and 
also by the New Zealanders. The saphed has white tubers. 

■Nil Kalmi, or Kdld dannd (Pharbitis Nil ).—- Its seeds are 
an excellent and cheap purgative ; they are roasted like 
coffee, and the powder given. Dr. O'Shaughnessy remarks 
of it — " In ten-grain doses it produces all the effects of 
jalap with certainty and speed ; the taste is scarcely per- 
ceptible. The seeds sell . four seers for one Rupee. We 
have thus a remedy, of unparalleled cheapness, perfectly 
equal to jalap as a cathartic, superior to it in portability and 
flavor, occurring in all parts of India." Common tlirough 
India during the rains. Its large blue flowers very beauti- 
ful, expand early in the tnoruing, hence called in Yirginia 
" morning glory." 

Dudhiya or Ddl Kalmi (Calonyction Roxburghii Stem 
runs the height of ten or tweuty feet ; flowers, very large 
and fragrant, open at sunset and close up the following 
morning. In the Circars it flowers in the cold season ; in 
Bengal in the rains. Bark of the roots employed by Natives 
as a purgative ; the root has been found to contain resin, 
fatty matter, volatile oil, albumen, starch, fibre, malic acid, 
and various salts. 

Kalmi Shdk (Ipomea reptans ). — Forms a net work of vege- 
tation on the surface of fresh water jheels. Stem piped, 
jointed, many fathoms long ; flowers rose-color. Stigma 
two-headed. The tender top and leaves are eaten in 
curries. 

Chhdgal Kuri (Ipomea pes capne). — Leaves two lobud like 
Bauhinia, boiled and applied externally by natives in colic. 
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In sandy beaches it binds the loose soil, and renders it 
fit to bear new grass. 

Teori ("Ipomea Turpethum).— -Roots rubbed up with milk 
used by natives as a purgative. 

Bhni Kdmri (Ipomea Gangetica). — Stems strike innume- 
rable roots from the joints ; flowers a bright yellow^ open 
late in the forenoon, and shut earJy in the evening. 

Ban kalml (Ipomea striata ), — Fruit the whole year. 

50. Borjvginace^. — Rough leaved. Herbs having hairs 
rough to the touch ; mucilaginous. Some contain nitre, and 
crack when thrown on the lire. The Boraginaceee have 
round stems, while the Labiatce have them square. 

Hdtsurd(Tiaridiumlndicum). — Maybe seen at all seasons, 
with its blue lilac flower ; it delights in rubbish and bye-ways. 
Its Sanskrit names are — bhuritndi, earth-grower— shriUas- 
tini, what is held in the hands of the Goddess of Fortune. 
Stem dichotomous, i. e., ramifies in pairs j juice of the 
leaves applied to painful gumboils, and: to repel pimples on 
the face, and in Jamaica mixed with castor oil to relieve the 
pain of scorpion stings, Leaves wrinkled, margins curled. 
Flowers have no stalk, arranged in two rows on the upper 
side of the spike. 

51. Labiatce Cor Mint Order). — Aromatic oil. Lavender 
belongs to this order. Corolla two-lipped, and tube-shaped 1 ; 
stem square; tonics; aromatic oil in their leaves, which re 1 - 
mains for yearsy even after the plants are dried.— Not so 
with the Jasmine order. Favorites with cooks and pen- 
fumers. Herbaceous plants; 1700 species. 

Kdla Tulsi fOcimum sanctum) .— This is a very sacred 
plant with the Hindus, being usually placed on a pedestal- 
near a house or a temple of Vishnu. The myth goes that 
Tulasi, a female, wished to become the spouse of Vishnu^ 
but Lakshmi (his wife) in jealousy changtod -her into the 
Tulsi shrub; Vishnu however promised to be with her 
under the form of a salagram or holy stone, this stone 
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is accordingly placed by Hindus near it. In the month of 
!May the tulsi is watered from a pot placed over it. In 
the Eastern islands, it is cultivated with great care for 
the purpose of strewing on graves. On the Sriramnavami 
festival, 9th of Chaitra, the birth of Ram Chandra, ceremo- 
nies are to be performed with the tulsi leaves. The Na- 
.tive doctors render the poison of snakes fit for use by 
stirring it with the filtered juice of tulsi leaves. Ten ounces 
of the juice with one drachm of quicksilver, half an ounce 
of sublimed sulphur, half an ounce of dhunes, one drachm of 
sohage, two drachms of goafs milk, made iuto a thin paste 
with vinegar, and rubbed over ring-worm, are found very 
useful. The stem and flower are .dark purple; all fragrant. 
The Sanskrit name is parndsd, beautiful leaved. In England, 
the rosemary, one of this order, is used as a symbol of fidelity, 
for wedding garlands, and to spread over graves. 

B&bui Tulsi (Ocimum bdsilicum'. — Its Latin name means 
royal spice. Sanskrit name, mangorikd, the beautiful. 
Flowers white. Seeds steeped in water swell into a pleasant 
jelly, used by Natives in cough and dysentery, very 
nourishing and demulcent. 

Guldl Tulsi ( Ocimum glabratum). — Flowers white. • 
Ram Tulsi ( Ocimum yratissimum). — Flowers pale yellow, 
the most fragrant of all. The Chinese flavor many of their 
dishes with it. 

Ram Tulsi ( Ocimum ascendens ). — No scent ; flower pale 
rose-colored; stamens twice the length of the corolla. 

Tulsi (Ocimum villosumj. — Flower pale greenish rose- 
colored. Tender shoots clothed with much white soft hair. 
Juice of the leaves mixed with ginger and black pepper is 
given during the cold stage of intermittent fever; it is also 
prescribed to allay vomiting arising from irritation produced 
by worms. Sanskrit name, arj&ka, the gainer. 

Pdthar Chur (Coleus amboinicusj. — The juice is used 
in colic, dyspepsia, producing an intoxicating effect ; in 
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Cochin China in cases of convulsion or epilepsy. Flowers 
pale blue; rarely found in flower; stems creeping, succulent, 
fragrant, and eaten with butter. 

Pdni Kald (Dysophylla verticillala) . — Indian mint. Flower 
purple ; filaments woolly. The jal laid or Mentha fruticosa, 
with its hairy stamens, belongs to this genus. 

Pudind (Mentha viridisj. — Spearmint. Like the pepper- 
mint (Mentha piperita) does not flower in Bengal. 

Bh% Tulsi (Salvia plebeiaj. — Found also in New Holland 
and China. 

Gobard (Anisomeles ovataj. — Fl. CS, Leaves downy; flowers 
reddish purple. The whole plant has a strong caraphoreous 
smell. 

Svet bdsanla (Leucas procumbens). — Creeping stem ; calyx 
funnel shaped, ten furrows. 

Chhota halkasd (Leucas asperaj.^-Le&ves used as a pot-herb. 
The plant has a considerable degree, of a peculiar fragrance. 

Bar a halkasd (Leucas cephaloiesj .—-Calyx ten divisions. 

Halkasd (Leucas linifoliaj. — Flowers used to decorate 
idols. The Ceylonese attribute almost miraculous curative 
powers to this plant. The leaves are bruised and a tea- 
spoonful of juice given, which is snuffed up the nostrils, 
and used by natives in the N. W. as a remedy against snake- 
bites ; the mongoose also eats it. The fresh juice is employed 
as a remedy against head-aches and cold. 

52. Verbenacece. — In cold climates mere herbs, but in- 
cludes in India the Clerodendr on, four feet high, and the teak 
two hundred feet. 

Ban jam (Clerodendron inerme): — Flourishes near the sea. 

Bdmanhdti {Clerodendron siphonanthus). — Fl. US. Green- 
ish white, with very long tubes. 

Bhdnt ( Clerodendron viscosum ). — It is generally found 
under the shade of large treeSj in consequence of birds drop- 
ping their seeds there. Stamens curved, ascend until fecun- 
dation is over, then decline; calyx red, stem quadrangular; 
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leaves egg-shaped, but, when old, approach* more to the 
lance form, 

Nishindd (Vitew negunda). ^—Leaves bruised are applied to 
the temples in head-ache ; and to the leaves of books to pre- 
vent attacks of insects. Pillows are staffed with them to 
remove catarrh. Sanskrit name sinduvdra, near the sea — ■ 
indrasuras, the best juice. 

Segun (Tectona grandisj. — Teak. Introduced into Bengal 
by Col. Kyd and Lord Cornwallis. Flowerstalk quadran- 
gular ; flint in abundance in its wood. Often rises to the 
height of 200 feet : the leaves 20 feet long by 16 broad. 

Bhui okrd, or choia olcrd (Zapania nodiflora).' — Found in 
Europe, North America, and the isles of the Pacific. Sans- 
krit name, vashira. -< 

Bind (Avicennia tomentosa). — Sunderbunds. Bark used in 
Rio Janeiro for tanning. 

53. AcANTHACE/ft. — Herbs and shrubs. Seeds attached to 
curious hooked projections; leaves gave the model of the 
Corinthian capital. Galyx shaped like tiles. Bitter. Inhabit 
alike the marsh and moist and arid ground, the sea beach and 
the tops of the highest mountains. 

Kantd /culilcd ( Aster acantha longifolia) .— ^Flowers blue ) 
stigma awl-shaped. 

Shddd Jdti (Barleria dichotoma). — Flowers white. 
Jdti (Barleria cristatd). — Flowers blue. 
Kdntd Jdnti (Barleria prionitisj. — Flowers yellow, and all 
the year; thorns in the axis of the leaves ; leaves decussate, 
i. c, cross each other at right angles; stigma pitted. Very 
much like the common English holly. 

HdJcuch kdntd (Dilivaria ilicifolia). — Found near brackish 
water. It flowers all the year on the Coromandel coast; in 
Bengal only during the rains. Leaves dentate, i- e., the 
margins having incisions like teeth. Calyx has three pair of 
leaflets ; anthers very hairy. Very common in the swamps 
near Galle iu Ceylon. Leaves spinous like holly. The veins 
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of the leaves are hardened at the extremity, and project 
in the form of thorns ; the cause is that the development 
of the cellular part of the leaf is stopped, and a change 
takes place in the structure of the veins. Sanskrit name, 
hankusa. 

Bakas (Adhatoda Vasica). — ^It is a native of Ceylon. Fl. 
OS. The flowers have small ferruginous dots, and the 
lower part of both" lips is streaked with purple. The corolla 
ringent, i. e., like a dog snarling. The wood is used for 
making' charcoal by the Sikhs, and the flowers, leaves, 
and roots for anti-spasmodic purposes. The juice of the 
leaves is given in a dose of 2 drachms, with 1 drachm of the 
juice of fresh ginger, as an expectorant in coughs. Its Sans- 
krit names are vajid&ntas^ flowers like a horse's tooth-^aic?- 
eamdtri, physician's mother~vaideasingha, medical lion, 
i. e., its flowers, leaves, root are anti-spasmodie, and are given 
in asthma and intermittent fever. , . , ■ 

Jagatmadtini or Gandaras (Gendarussa vulgaris), -^Bark, 
veins and leaves dark purple ; the lower anthers have a spur- 
like process, projecting downwards and upwards. Leaves 
have, when rubbed, a strong, not unpleasant, smell, and are 
used, when roasted, in eases of chronic rheumatism. 

Kola Jdnti (Eranthemum nervosum) .—Stems manv* Flowers 
bright purple. 

Udu Jdti (Justicia dentataj. — -Flowers azure, To this 
genus belong the chota michetd. 

Jui pdnd (Rhinacanthus communis). — Roots rubbed with 
lime-juice and pepper used to cure ring-worm : never ripens 
its seeds : supposed to be a snake antidote. Sanskrit name 
Yuthakd parni. 

Bet rang (Peristrophe tinctoriaJ.-^-Vloyvers in October. 

54. Solanisace^e.— Potato tribe. Narcotics oi' stimulants. 
Plaited corolla. Used as food, medicine, or poison. Cooking 
or blanching destroys the poisonous properties, as in the 
potato, whose leaves and berries are narcotic. 

w 



Kdphri Marich ( Capsicum grossum — Mowers white. There 
is also the Icil langkct marich, with an orange fruit, the haldi 
langkd with yellow, and the dhdn langM called chili, because of 
its American origin. They are in Mexico to food what salt 
is in India. 

Gorkhi (Solatium rubrum ). — A common weed in Bengal, 
but in the Mauritius it is cultivated as a pot-herb. With 
flowers and ripe seed the whole year round. 

Aras ( Solatium verbascifolium ). — In the Telinga country 
this is a tree; berry the size of a cherry. 

Goto, begun (Solatium torvum). — 'Leaves have flattened 
prickles. , The Godh begun (tomato or love-apple) is of foreign 
origin. 

Begun ( Solanum melongma). — Brinjal or egg plant. In a 
poor soil they have many prickles, but in a rich one, few. 
Blosso m and bear fr uit_Jhe jvhole _y ear. Leaves obliquely 
egg-shaped. The plants are annually raised from seed, 
though all the varieties are perennial, but, like the chilis, 
they are not so productive after the first year. Called in 
Sanskrit sinhi, the lion or pre-eminent egg plant. There 
is a variety, the kuli begun (Solanum longum) which has its 
fruit cylindrical, whereas the begun's is oval. 

Byahur (Solanum indicumj. — Berries a deep orange yellow. 

Ram begun (Solanum feroai), — Leaves double. 

Kantahdri (Solanum Jacquini), — Berries yellow when ex- 
posed to the sun, white when sheltered. Sanskrit name 
kahurika, the scratcher, i. e., with its thorns. The seeds used 
in tooth-ache. 

Ashva Gandha (Physalis somnifera ). — Employed by the 
Telinga physicians as an antidote to poisons. Though 
naturally perennial, yet the plants are reared annually from 
seed, as they are not fruitful after the first year. 

Tepariyd (Physalis Peruviana). — -Indian goose-bemj. 
Yellowish palatable berries, which yield an excellent pre- 
serve. 
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Ban Tepariyd (Phijsalis minima J. — Branches furrowed. 

Dhutura or Thorn Apple (Datura-alba J Stramonium. — 
Called the thorn-apple, as its fruit is a round ball surrounded 
with thorns. All over India, though not a native of India, 
but of South America. Of this Bishop Heber writes — 

While to the uuoler air confest 
Tho broad datura bares hor breast 
Of fragrant scent, and virgin white, 
A pearl around the locks of night. 

Of the same order with the potato, though so violent a 
poison, as to be called " the rogue's fri'end," the seeds being 
used by thieves to stupify persons whom they afterwards rob. 
Similarly, the Scots once being compelled to supply the Danes 
with food, mixed bella-donna juice with it, and, during the 
state of intoxication that ensued, cut off nearly their whole 
army. The Malays u,se it for stupifying their victims. 
Called in Sanskrit, Ichal, the wicked tree,— mdr, death— 
unmatta, making xatiA—^Htdva, a gambler— dhurta, cheating 
as a jackal — dhustura, destroying elegance — kanaka, shining 
— sumana, beautiful. In France it is called herbe aux sor- 
ciers, as also trompette de Jugement. The fruit has four 
valves ; thorny. The corolla is shaped like a funnel 
or trumpet, and plaited as it was in the bud ; the calyx is 
angular; tho capsule is four-valved. Eleven different spe- 
cies, some in Abysinuia, others in America. The dried 
leaves and roots of the kdla dhutura, called in Eugland 
herb tobacco, are smoked for asthma, and the powder is used 
for violent head-aches ; it enlarges the pupil of the eye. 
Seeds made into pills good for a decayed tooth. Chinese 
use it in tricks in trade. The juice is mixed with arrack, 
to make it more intoxicating. The calyx five cleft, break- 
ing off after the flowering, leaving a wide ring round the 
seed-vessel. 

Stramonium in the deep anil dontli-likc tranco 
Thy potent spoil the spirit binds. 
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The capsule encloses the stamens, and is covered with 
spines. 

The kdla dhutura has the two sides of the leaves unequally 
ovate j pericarps tubercled, margins lobate, and flowers 
double. The leaf has several salient angles on the margin, 
and is angularly toothed. The dry root smoked removes 
spasmodic asthma. The seeds of the kanak dhaturd are 
never used medicinally, unless previously boiled with 
milk. 



4th Stjb-djviston. — Monochlamydejj. 
One floral envelope, i, e., single, not consisting of calyx and co- 
rolla, Some of the best timber trees belong to this swfi- division. 

55. Pi,uMBAGiNACEiE.— Astringents. Corolla funnel- 
shaped. 

Child C Plumbago Zeylanica), — Stems many-jointed ; leaf- 
stalks channelled. The roots reduced to powder, and made 
into a paste, with a little congee, are applied to. the skin to 
pro'duce a blister ; used in the South Seas also for the same 
purpose. The root used in combination with bishiali is 
applied in cases of enlarged spleen, and as a tonic in dys- 
pepsias ; in the Sandwich Islands it is employed to stain the 
skin permanently black. Corolla plaited, with a solitary seed, 
suspended in a curious manner by a spring, that arises 
from the base of the ovary, and twists over the seed. 
Sanskrit name agnimukha, fiery face. There is also the rakta 
chita, with red flowers .; mixed with strong vinegar, it is 
rubbed on leprous sores, 

56. Plantaginacim!]. — Astfingout. 

Tsdph Ghil (Plantago Isphagula). — Seeds steeped in water 
used as au emollient for coughs ; they are convex on the out- 
side, concave within. Leaves three-uerved ; flowers arranged 
like the tiles of a house. 

57. Nyctaginaceje. — Roots purgative. Flowers of some 
blow at night. 
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Krishna ( Keli Mirabilis jalapa J. — A native of Peru ; 
introduced into the Calcutta botanical gardens about 1794. 
In Ceylon there are four varieties : purple, yellow-, white, 
variegated. Called by the English "the marvel of Peru/' 
and by the French " the beauty of the night/' as it then 
expands its richly dyed corollas of various colours, yellow, 
white, red and white, red and yellow, hence from shun- 
ning the light of day, it was used as the emblem of 
timidity, as the sensitive plant was of modesty, which 
latter is affected by even a cloud passing over the 
sun. The females of Japan prepare with the powder of 
the seed a kind of white paint for their faces. The flower 
is only a petaloid expansion of the calyx, not a corolla. 
The stamens, inserted on the receptacle, grow from beneath 
the pistils, adhering together at the base, so as to form a 
kind of cup. If a skin of the leaf be lifted up a little, spots 
are observable, these are raphides, or needle-shaped trans- 
parent crystalline bodies, which are to plants what calculi 
are to animals ; they are made of phosphate of lime. The 
base of its thin membranous calyx is converted into a tough 
or bony shell, which acts as a pericarp to the seed. The 
natives think its root is aperient; Europeans once thought 
that it was the true Jalap plant. 

Gddd purnd (Boerhaavia erectaj, — Purgative and emetic/ 
bat heat removes those principles; common through India ; 
its spindle-shaped root strikes so deep as to render it diffi- 
cult to eradicate. Sanskrit name purarnava. 

58. AmaranthacejE.' — Mowers in dense clusters; called 
the \indying ones, because their flowers retain their bright 
colors even when dead, the closed calyx retains the leaves 
even when dead. Leaves sweet, gammy. Eew iu cold coun- 
tries. Some of this species have high medical repute; and 
in Brazil they have a name which means good for every thing 
—as if everlasting flowers could confer immortality on man 
— yet they are mere pot-herbs. 
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Lata Mahuriya (Dig.era muricata). — Stem, when young, 
erect, ever afterwards prostrate. Leaves and tender tops 
used by the uatives in their curries. 

Ghol mahini (Deeringia IndicaJ. — K climber, hns bright 
red berries ; one of this genus, the viridis, used in Java for 
measles. 

Ghinti Nati or Jil Chumli Chukni. ( Amaranthus tenui- 
f alius J, — Leaves wedge-shaped, no stem, but lateral fibres of 
a bright piuli. 

Cheru Nati or Chila Nati. (Amaranthus polygonoidesj. — 
Leaves obovate, grows wild; used very much by native 
convalescents as a pot herb. 

Champa Nati ( Amaranthus polygamus ). — Branches fur- 
rowed; leaves thin, shape of rhombus, bristly; Used in 
bilious disorders, and as an aperient, Sanskrit name 
alpamarish, a little enemy. There is also the Idl champa 
natiyd, a reddish variety. 

Gobard Nati ( Amaranthus Uvidus) .■ — Stem and leaf-stalks 
bright red, leaves dull greenish purple. 

Shdda Nati (Amaranthus oleraceus ). — Leaves vary in shape, 
from broad rhomb oidal to egg-shaped and spear-shaped. The 
tops of the young stems and branches were formerly brought 
to table in India, as a substitute for asparagus. 

Ldl or Ranga Shdk (Amaranthus Gangeiicus) .< — Various 
shades of red, like the species the English call "lovelies 
bleeding." If cut, no crap from the same root. 

Bans pat Nati ( Amaranthus lanceolatus ). — Means the bam- 
bu-leaved amaranth ; capsule circumcised and wrinkled. 

LdlNati, or Rangd kd Nati ( Amaranthus atropurpureusj, — 
Leaves above a shining crimson, below purple. 

Tun tun Nati, or Ban Nati (Amaranthus fas cicatus). — Green 
in every part, with the exception of a crescent-shaped fillet of 
paler green crossing the centre of the leaves. 

Kdntd Nati (Amaranthus spinosus). — Sharp spines in the 
axils of the leaves. 
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Chhdyd ((Enid lanata). — Woolly branches, roots given in 
decoction, in strong whey. 

Nuriyd fCErud scandens). — A climber. 

Shvet murga, cCelosia argentea) .— Cockscomb) i. e. t crested 
flowers. Some of the species appear as if they were singed, 
hence the name Celosia. Assumes very different appear- 
ances according to the soil or situation. Plants from the 
same seed have leaves of very various breadths. 

Lai Murga (Celosia aristata ). — Cultivated for the sake of 
its strange looking, beautiful, crested flowers. There is also 
the haldi or yellow sort. The flowers are astringent, and 
are used in diarrhoea. 

Ldlgul Mahnal (Gomphrena globosa). — At first erect, by 
age spreading. Flowers crimson ; the saphed is white. 
-Sanskrit name dmldnd. The native women wear them in 
their hair : in ..Catholic Europe they are used for decorating 
churches. Thus Milton — * 

Immortal amaranth, a flower which onoo 
In Paradipo, fast by the tree of life, 
Began to flower, 

Raltta shelencM (Psiloirichum femigineum) .-—Stem four 
or five-sided and rust-colored. 

Apdng (Achyranthes asperaj. — Its botanic name so Galled, 
because its floral envelopes resemble chaff. Sanskrit name 
madhukar, honey-maker — apamarga the washerman^ as the 
ashes are used in washing linen. Flowers bent back. 
Fruit nearly the whole year. Leaves green on both sideSj 
dotted underneath, taken fresh and rubbed to a pulp arc ap- 
plied externally to the bites of scorpions. Root used on the 
Coromandel coast for a tooth-brush, in Bengal for snake- 
bites, and also in dropsical cases ; given in an infusion as a 
■ mild astringent in bowel complaints. The flowering spike 
made into pills, with a little sugar, is a popular preventive 
medicine in Bahar for persons bitten by mad clogs. The 
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whole plant, when macerated, yields a considerable quan» 
tity of potash. 

Daiya Tchaiya (Desmochata atropurpureaj . — Biennial. The 
flowers grow as if in a sheath. 

59. CuBNOPODiACBiE. — Indian cabbage tribe. Leaves fancif 
ed to be shaped as a goose's foot, hence the name ; no corolla. 
Sugar made in Prance from the beet, one of this order. 
Leaves of another of this order used in Mexico for tea. 

Jadup&lang (Salicornia Indica). — In salt marshes. Yield 
an ash valuable in making soap and glass. This genus Sa- 
licornia has but one stamen. 

Pinish (Spinacia tetrandaj.* — Used as a pot-herb. Leaves 
have triangular lobes j stem reddish. 

Pdlang Shdk (Beta BengalensisJ.-~lAe.l6iaga to the beet root 
genus, from which 9,000,000, lbs. of sugar are annually pro- 
duced in France. The leaves are used by natives in curries; 
The mangel-wurzel belongs to this genus, and might be 
used in feeding cattle, as the roots often weigh 60 lbs. 

Betu Shdk ( Chenopodium viride _). — 'Leaves trowel-shaped. 
There are also the Idl betu, the angles of the stem and 
branches are of a fine purple colour, and the chandan betu. 
The leaves of another kind, the C. album, stink like putrid 
salt fish. 

JPui Shdk (Basella cordifolia). — A valuable pot-herb, the 
Indian spinage. A climber. Its succulent branchlets and 
fleshy leaves pi'otect native houses from the sun. The wild 
species, rakta ban pui, is also a climber, has its stem red ; 
the beautiful purple juice afforded by the fruit might be 
used as a dye. There are also the rakta pui, saphed pui, 
and ban saphed pui. 

60. Polygon ace^e. — Sorrel Tribe. Ditch growers; some 
however grow on sandy soils. Herbaceous. Leaves sheath- 
ing with large stipules, boot shape, acid ; fruit a triangular 
nut. No calyx. Its jointed stems give the order the name 
Polygonum, i. e., many knees. Hoots nauseous purgatives, 
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% though the leaves are acid and agreeable ; no petals. The 
rhubarb belongs to this order, and the buck-wheat, — ^the 
rice of America. 

Pdni Marich (Polygonum ftaccidumj .-^The sheaths which 
surround the stem are shaped like a boot. Leaves latice- 
sbaped, but their base heart-shaped seeds three-sided. Ia 
the iara pdni marich the ends of the succulent branches, on 
being wetted, become covered with a gummy substance. The 
svet pdni marich has white flowers, woolly leaves, and a stem 
red internally, the stem below procumbent, striking root 
from the joints that rest on the ground. The leaves of one 
species give a good indigo dye, and those of another are 
smoked like tobacco. 

Ban pdlang (Rumex Wallicltianus) .< — In Bengal abundant 
in dry weather, but perishes at the first approach of the 
rains. Calyx 3 leaved ; petals 3; seeds 8. ' Bitter and as» 
tringent. ■ . w . ! , <■.,' ;■' i . : . ,j : ' : V; 

Chuk pdlang (Rumete vesicarius). ^-Indian sorrel. A favo- 
rite medicine in Arabia, cultivated all over Asia. Used in 
food for an acid curry, and as medicine. Sanskrit name 
shatavedhin, i. e., piercing one hundred times. 

59. Laurackje. — Aromatic tonic tribe. The camphor and 
cinnamon belong to it. Anthers burst by recurved valves. 
Naked fruit. Scarcely any species found on the continent of 
Africa. 

Kukur Child (Tetranthera Boxburghii) .-^ A native of the 
northern Oircar hills, where it grows to be a . middle sized 
tree ; anthers four-celled, with an oval lid to each cell ; leaves 
above shining; bark astringent; fruit yields a 'greasy exuda- 
tion. The bara kulcur chitd has the leaves downy beneath. - 

Akdsh valli (Cassytafiliformis) .—Air plant or Laurel ddd- 
der. A leafless parasite. Anthers, when ripe^ spring from, 
their enclosures. 

60. Aristolochij!. — Bitters and Climbers. They form a 
link between Endogens and Exogeus, Famous in South 
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America and Egypt for stupifying snakes with. In South 
America the flowers of one species are so large that the chil- 
dren use them for hats. 

Ishioar Mul ( Jristolochia IndicaJ. — Root very bitter, used 
in dyspepsia and for snake-bites ; also the juice for coughs 
and asthma. The leaves, stalks, bark and root, are bitter ; 
capsule hexagonal ; flowers have one lip much longer than 
the other ; the tube takes an abrupt bend near the middle. 
There are 6 anthers fixed very curiously on the outside 
of a club-shaped column, split into 6 lobes at the point. 
In the centre of this column is a style with a 6 rayed 
stigma. 

61. EcPHOUBiACE/E. — Acrid milky juice. Purgative. Used 
also for lining cloaks, named after Euphorbus, physician to 
a king of Mauritania, who first used them in medicine. 
Some of them thorny. About 2,500 species. Stamens and 
pistils not on the same flower ; fruit ordinarily splits into 
three divisions when ripe; succulent stems. 

Nabdri (Cicca distichaj. — Indian cherry. Leaves sudo- 

j'^jk . rific ; seeds purgative ; fruit eaten as pickles or preserves. 

£yn<U*&&- Amid (Emblica officinalis). — Leaves bifarious, Le., placed 

t&- *^y- in two rows; flowers in the beginning of the hot season ; 

'^""^""""fruit ripe in eight or nine months after; bark used to cure 
diarrhoea and tan leather ; fruit pickled ; wood durable under 
water. 

Shddd hdjdr Mani ( Phyllanthus Niruri J. — Fresh root 
astringent; a good remedy in jaundice. Leaves diuretic. 
In some of the species the flowers grow on the leaves. 

Pdnsioli (Phyllanthus multiflorus). — A climber. Juice 
used in ear-ache. 

Khudiokrah ( Crozophora plicataj. — Seen on rice fields at 
the end of the cold season. Cloth, moistened with the juice 
of the green capsules, soon becomes blue, after exposure 
to the open air. Covered with white hairs, which gives it a 
hairy look. 



tion to the condition oi the roads, winch for a long time have been 
iinsafe. — Bombay Gazette. 

Myrabolams.— The season for the export of myrabolams 
generally begins about December, the exact time varying according 
tu the past rainfall and the arrangements for the sale of forest 
produce. As a rule, a moderate quantity of new myrabolams is 
ready for export in December, and in January supplies begin to 
■ increase. During February, March, and April there is generally a 
good supply, and shipments continue pretty regularly until the end 
of the fair season. Throughout the monsoon, and till the next crop 
comes forward, small quantities of old berries reach Bombay and 
are gradually shipped. Bombay myrabolams are of three kinds, 
Bhiwndi, Vingorla, and Jabalpur, Bhiwndi myrabolams grow in 
the Tanna and Puna forests, Kalyan is now their chief market, but 
before railway times supplies came principally irom Bhiwndi, and 
the myrabolams of the whole district are still called by that name. 
The time for new Bhiwndi myrabolams varies a good deal according 
to the rains and the forest a'xangements, but they generally begin 
to be ready for export about December. As a rule, native dealers 
make contracts with the district forest oflicer for the right of pick- 
ing myarbolams in Government forests, and with private owners of 
forests for similar rights in their land. These contractors have the 
berries picked in the forests, and, gathering them in villages, forward 
them to markets like Kalyan and a few other railway .stations, from 
which they End their way to Bombay partly by rail and partly by 
boat. Vingorla myrabolams grow in the Kanava forests, 
and are forwarded to .Bombay by boat from Kutnta, Karwar, 
and Vingoila. In some seasons Vingorla myrabolams are earlier 
and in others later than Bhiwndi myrabolams. Free supplies oi both 
come, as a rule, in January, February, and March, formerly, 
Vingorla myrabolams were brought to market in the same way as 
Bhiwndi myrabolams. But of late the Government Forest Depart- 
ment has undertaken the picking, and at several local depots berries 
are now sold in large quantities. The trade continues in much the 
same hands as before. The native dealers who formerly contracted 
for the right to pick in the forcuta now buy the picked berries, and 
bring them to Bombay. Under this new system these myrabolams 
reach Bombay rather later than they used to, but when they begin 
they come in large quantities. Vingorla myrabolams cannot be for- 
warded during the rainy season, but they generally arrive in some 
quantity in October, when sea communication is reopened. Jabal- 
pur myrabolams, from the Central Provinces and Berar forests, t;'';e 
their name from Jabalpur, the chieffbrwarding station. These 
myriibolams are later oF coming than the other two kinds. They 
generally begin in February, arriving in large quantities in February, 
March, and April. During the rest of the year small supplies of 
Jabalpur and Bhiwndi myrabolams continue to come to Bombay, 
The trade ot bringing myrabolams to Bombay for export is entirely 
in native hands, and the export business from Bombay is largely 
carried on by native merchants. A tew European houses export 
myrabolams, but as a rub this business is not taken up by European 
exporters. Myrabolams are sent only to Great Britain, the chief 
ports for shipment being Liverpool, London, and Hull. According 
to the state of the niyyabolam and freight markets they are sent 
either in sailing ships by the Cape or in steamers through the Canal.-- 
Times of TndiiTj_ 



A UORIOUS Custoji. — The custom among Brahmana, still acted up 
to, that, under certain circumstances men must marry plants, is curious. 
If a Brahman is desirous of taking to himself a third wife, he goes 
through the uiarringe ceremony correctly, but abbreviated in details, 
with a yeklcs gida (AristolocMu indica). This is looked upon as tho 
third marriage ; after tho ceremony has been completed the yekke gida 
is cut down and .burnt. Tho man is now free, without fear of evil 
consequences, to wed the woman who is nominally his fourth wife. 
This custom owes its origin not to tree-worship, but to the belief that 
ftho number three is an unlucky one. By burning the third wife all 

|u>t having come across a suitable wife, is still unmarried when tho 
i younger brother wishes to get married. Before tbo younger can do 
• BO, however, the elder goes through the ceremony of marriage with a 
plantain-tree, which is afterwards cut down, and the yonugei' is then 
■?ree to wed. The privileges of chewing betel-nut, wearing flowers in 
^he hair, using sandalwood paste on tho body, and tying up the cloth, 
|hind t in a'praticular manner, are confined to married men only. By 
(»oit»gthrougbT<he'ceremony of marriage with a piantaiu -tree, the uu- 
i' ^rfcunate bachelor wlw cannot get a wffeia^eutitled tp exercise all "the 
novated privileges. ' * ' '' 
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Jaypdl (Croton tiglium). — Croton oil plant. A native of 
China and India. A very strong purgative; one grain is 
sufficient as a dose, and five hundred doses may be con- 
tained in a small wafer box, and purchased for half a rupee. 
Hence its Sanskrit names jaypdl, nourisher of victory — 
danti, subduing seed. In the Rasa Ratndkar, one drop of 
the oil of the jaypdl seed in betel-nut, is recommended as a 
ready purgative for princes. The seeds are convex on one 
side, bluntly angular on the other. The resemblance of some 
of them to a tick gave the name croton, so also of victims, 
as in the castor-oil plant. The lower flowers are female, 
the upper ones male and pale coloured. The leaves have a 
very nauseous taste. 

Akkash (Rottlera lactifera). — A climber. Named from a 
Danish missionary in South India. 

Bherdnda (Ricims communis), — Castor-oil tree. — Five seer 
of castor-oil nuts yield one quart of oil. The " gourd" 
under which Jonah sat near "Nineveh was this tree, which 
was called by the monks, the great botanists of the middle 
ages, " Palma Christi" ; they similarly gave to three hundred 
English plants religious names, such as '•' Lady's Slipper," 
"Mary-gold"; the Chinese use the oil for food, divesting it 
of its medical properties. The bark of the root is a powerful 
purgative. The tree often grows fifteen feet high, and thrives 
equally well on the burning plains and cold mountains of 
India. The stem is jointed, furrowed, of a heavy gray colour 
at the lower part, gradually acquiring a purplish hue towards 
the top ; the calyx is reddish. The male and female flowers 
are placed on the same cluster ; the male below, the female 
above. The leaves are shield-shaped, have the leaf-stalk fixed 
in their centre, instend of, as in other plants, on the margin, 
iu divisions of from eight to twelve, of a bluish green colour, 
and are a favourite food of some silk-worms. The capsule 
contains three oblong flat seeds, which, when ripe, split 
through the middle cells. Seeds used to render colours 
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permanent. Sixty thousand maunds of castor-oil were export- 
ed from India to Great Britain and other parts of the world 
in one year during 1856-57. The name Jatropha signifies 
• food and physic. 

BdgJk Bheranda (Jatropha curcas).- — Angular leaved physic 
nut. The oil expressed from the seeds is used only by poor 
natives for lamps, Ttie seeds are violent purgatives, hence its 
Bengali name signifies an oil fit only for tigers ; it is used 
however externally in itch and pimp Jos, as also a little diluted 
for chronic rheumatism. This oil, boiled with the oxide of 
iron, is used by the Chinese as a varnish for boxes. The 
milk juice dyes linen black, and is considered healing and 
cleansing. The leaves are five-angled, have a leaf-stalk five 
inches long; they are applied, warmed aud rubbed, with 
castor-oil, to cause boils to break. On the Coromandel coast 
iti fruit and flower all the year; wood useless, not even fit 
for burning. The trunk irregular, from being constantly 
kept low for hedges. 

Akhrot ( Alearites triloba). — Indian walnut. Originally 
from the Malay countries; a native also of the Society 
Islands. The nuts are two, irregularly furrowed, have 
green veins ; the kernels taste like fresh walnuts, ' and yield 
a pure palatable oil ; in the Sandwich Islands they are em- 
ployed for candles, 31^ gallons of the nut yield 10 gallons of 
oil. It is manufactured in Ceylon ; the cake, after the 
expression of the oil, forms a good food for cattle, and also 
an useful manure. The seeds exude a gummy substanoe 
which the natives of Tahiti chew. The branches fall off soon, 
spread and ascend ; . the leaves are heart-shaped, the margins 
often scollop-toothed, when young covered with a down, The 
leaf-stalks have two hemispheric glands at their apex. 

Svet basanta or mukutjuri (Acalypha Indica). — A singular 
cup-shaped involucre surrounds the flowers. Botanic name 
means not beautiful to the touch, i. <;., it stings. Leaf-stalks 
as long as the leaves. A decoction of the leaves is laxative. 
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rubbed on children's tongues excites vomiting. Cats are as 
much affected by the roots as by those of Valerian; bruised 
in hot water they are purgative. Sanskrit name mansMnM. 

Bichati (D'agia involucrataj, — The hair stings like the • 
common nettle. Its root used by Hindu doctors for aa 
inflammatory state. Twining. 

Batan or Huruya (Sapium IndicumJ. — Juices very poison- 
ous j taste of the fruit excessively nauseous; seeds used to 
intoxicate fish. 

Mom China or Cheldt piptd (Stillingia sebiferaj .—China 
vegetable tallow. In China candles are prepared from the 
fatty matter which envelopes the seeds, the oil used for 
lamps. 

Sij fEuphorbia nivulia). — Common prickly pear. Stem 
irregularly angled like phani manasd ; delights in a barren soil. 
The milky juice used as a purgative, and the pulp of the 
stem mixed with gre&n gingf&p, is giv&a to persons who have 
been bitten by mad dogs before the accession of hydrophobia, 

Manasd Sy fEuphorbia ligularia). — Sacred to Manasd, the 
snake goddess ; in July and August, on Tuesdays aud Thurs. 
days, the Natives approach the tree with offerings of rice, milk, 
and sugar, praying to be delivered from snake-bites ; however 
they employ a surer means, by mixing the root with black 
pepper, as a remedy in bites. There is a festival; Mmasa 
panchami, in honour of Manasa, who, while the Gods 
were sleeping, sat in the shape of a snake on a bunch 
of smhi, to preserve mankind from the venom of snakes. 
The Native doctors purify arsenic, by making a hole ia the 
green trunk of the mamsd, filling it up with solid arsenic, 
and, after being covered with the bark of the same plant, 
the whole is exposed to a good fire, until the external parts 
of the trunk are completely charred, when the arsenic is 
taken out, and becomes fit for use. The leaves have the 
shape of a wedge, and are waved, have few veins, and 
fall off in the cold season, but appear again in April, 
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The branches are five-angled. The young shoots of the 
branches are spirally disposed, and armed with elevations 
like the teeth of the largest saw, each, of these supports a 
leaf, and a pair of black stipular thorns. The juice is 
used to remove warts. The Ndrd Sij (Euphorbia anti- 
quorum) has triangular branches, the juice mixed witli til 
seeds used in rheumatism and constipation. Sanskrit name 
bagra. 

Lanka Sij (Euphorbia Tiracullij. — Milk bush. In Madras 
called the milk hedge. The acrid juice used as a blister, and 
yet goats eat the plant with impunity. Sanskrit name bajra 
tunda. Germans called it the Malabar wolfs milk. 

Chhota Kerui (Euphorbia Chammsyce ). — Branches spread 
flat on. the ground : the bara kerui is hairy. There is also 
the shvet kerui, another species is the chdgal patpati. 

Rang Chitra (Pedilanthus tithymalaides). — Introduced into 
Bengal about 1790, juice used in wounds: employed for 
hedges, as neither cows nor goats will touch the leaves. The 
green leafless branches look somewhat like gigantic rushes. 

62. TJbticacb^. — Nettle tribe ; includes plants very op- 
posite in nature, such as fig, jack, nettle. No corolla ; the 
stamens erect at first, spring back with elasticity , to dis- 
charge the pollen. 

Chundra Muli C Urtica interrupta).- — Loves a shady 
situation. Stems streaked ; roots spindle-shaped, eaten raw, 
boiled or roasted; leaves three nerved. 

Ldl Bichhati (Urtica interrupta J. — The snakes of the vege- 
table kingdom. Hairs sting like the common nettles. At 
Chittagong is a nettle, Urtica scabrella, which though rough 
to the touch, does not sting. The Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
has nettles from Chittagong, Rohilcund, Ceylon, Sumatra, 
Malabar, Circar Hills, Moluccas, Japan, Bareilly. In Timor 
is the Urtica urentissima, called the Devil's leaf, the pain 
from its sting lasts for years, and amputation of the limb 
is often necessary to avoid death, yet when drier!, it is readily 
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eaten by sheep. The structure of the sting is like that of the 
rattle-snake's fang, each consisting of a tubular stilet per- 
forated at or near the fine extremity, it widens at the lower 
end into a chamber at the bottom of which is seated a gland, 
which secretes an acrid juice, and when the finger presses the 
stilet its needle-like point enters the flesh, and the force re- 
quired for this presses it down in the hollow chamber, so that 
the poison stored up there rises through the channel of the 
stilet, and is deposited beneath the cuticle. The tops of the 
English nettle are boiled and eaten- A decoction of nettles 
strongly salted coagulates milk readily. The roots boiled 
with alum will dye yam of a yellow colour. In. Siberia 
cords, cloth, and paper are made from the fibre of nettles. 

Kunchura (Urtica tenacissima,) of the Eastern districts of 
Bengal, Rheea of Assam. ]3y the exertions of the A. and 
H. Society of India, this plant has been proved to be identical 
with that yielding the fibre of which the "grass cloth" of China 
is manufactured. The Kunchura is probably, the strongest 
fibre with which we are acquainted, excelling Russian hemp 
in strength, and equalling Irish flax in! fineness of texture. 

Ganjd (Cannabis sativaj. — Hemp. Bhang. Leaves added 
to tobacco, increase its intoxicating power, hence its Arabic 
name, signifying increase of pleasure, cementer of friend- 
ship, exciter of desire, leaf of delusion. The Hindus and 
Chinese, Turks and Hottentots, use it instead of spirits. 
The fibre being very tenacious, is used in commerce, parti- 
cularly by Russia. The hemp plant destroys almost every 
other plant that grows in its neighbourhood. In Nepal, 
linen is made of it. It is used in medicine in cases of 
diarrhoea : this medicine is procured from a resinous juice on 
the plant. The gunja is the dried plant used for smoking ; 
the bhang is the larger leaves, one pice worth suffices for in- 
toxication. 

Tut (Morm Indicq).' — Mulberry. Cultivated to feed silk- 
worms, stripped of its leaves twiee in the year for that 
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purpose. The inner bark used by Chinese for paper, and 
also for ghee. Sanskrit name tula. 

Dumur (Ficus carica).- — Leaves angular, lobate or pal- 
mate, three-nerved, rough above, downy below. The chief 
article of food near the Mediterranean, used also for poultices. 
In some climates it yields a treble crop. Sanskrit name 
udeombar. The bhui dumur is somewhat creeping. Thirty- 
four species in the Calcutta Botanic Garden. All plants of 
the genus Ficus make animal fibre tender. 

Bat (Ficus IndioaJ . — Banyan tree. Called by the Portu- 
guese the rooting tree; its Sanskrit name is also shiphd ruha, 
fibrous -rooted. The branching roots are merely props to 
the heavy branches, they never produce a single branch or 
leaf; in Kutnaon, the mountaineers use the elastic fibrous 
roots for poles on the -mountains, but they are not cut till the 
supposed indwelling arborescent god is appeased by the sacri- 
fice of a goat. The fruit is of a pale red colour : the seeds 
are used by the Tamuls as cooling and tonic. The white 
glutinous juice, which issues when the stalks are bruised, is 
used for tooth-ache, also for cracked feet, and hird-lime, and 
has some-, of the properties of India-rubber. The bark is 
used as a tonic. Que near the Nerbudda was so branchy 
that 7,000 persons sat under its shade ; it had 850 trunks, 
and was 3,000 feet in circumference. On Vaisaki 16th, 
Savitri britanta, is a fast observed with ceremonies by 
Indian women at the root of this tree, to preserve theru 
from, widowhood. Milton's famous lines are beautifully 
descriptive : — 

Branching bo broad and long, that in ths ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade 
High overarcheil with eohooing walka between. 

The one in the Calcutta Botanic Garden is 550 in circum- 
ference. Birds sometimes drop the seeds of the bat in the 
Palmyra tree, the bat spreads till it covers all the Palmyra 
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except the top. The Hindus say this is a holy marriage 
instituted by God. 

Kashmir (Ficus elasticaj, — Indian-rubber tree.— A native 
of Sylhet. Stipules nearly as long as the leaves, which 
are highly polished on both, sides. The caoutchouc 
which comes from this tree, was discovered accidentally 
by Dr. Roxburgh in 1810. The natives of the Jaynti Hills 
have for ages used the juice for lining baskets, and for 
candles. 

Pipul or Aswath (Ficus religiosa). — The Indian aspen leaf, 
its tremulous motion is owing to its long leaf-stalk, which is 
twisted by the weight of the leaf when acted on by the wind. 
It is sacred to the god "Vishnu, who was born under its branches, 
hence the cutting it is counted an unpardonable sin, not to 
be atoned for even by sacrifice, fortunately the wood is useless, 
so there is little temptation. The Buddhists regard it as their 
holiest tree,and say that the eggs-shaped leaves, suddenly taper- 
ing to a point, always tremble out of respect to Gotam, who 
sat under its branches. On the fleshy part of the leaf being 
removed, and the skeleton varnished, most beautiful drawings 
of insects, birds, and flowers, are made by the Chinese. In 
Candy the form of its leaves was allowed to be painted only on 
furniture employed exclusively for the king's use. Bird-lime 
is made from the juice of the stem ; the leaves of this, as well 
as of the castor-oil plant, are given for feeding silk-producing 
worms, this is one cause of the strong wiry nature of Indian 
silk. The lac insect delights on its twigs. The fruit comes 
out on the branches. Its Sanskrit names are chaladala, qui- 
vering branches — pippdla, the preserver — kungarasan, ele- 
phant's food — ashvattha not durable. The trunk, when old, 
has many ridges and holloas, as if many trunks were united : 
the bark is deemed a good tonic. 

Gayastuath f Ficus cor difolia}.— Fruit black perfectly round; 
leaves narrower, and with points much shorter than in the 
aswath. 

K 
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Pdkur (Ficus infectoria). — Noted for its branching roots 
and beautiful head ; bark very tough; stipules grooved with a 
coloured gland round their apices ; fruit the size of a pea, 
when ripe, white. 

Yagya Dumur (Ficus glomerata J. — A tree loving water 
courses. The under side of the leaves taper equally towards 
each end, covered with minute green dots ; leaf-stalks chan- 
nelled ; bark rough ; fruit eaten by the natives. There is also 
the kdk dumur, whose leaves are net-shaped, and beautiful ; 
yields an abundance of milk juice. 

Kdntdl (Artocarpus integrif alius). — Jack. Noted for its 
fruit, seventy or eighty pounds in weight, formerly a favorite 
with Europeans in India, though the scent is unpleasant. 
The yellow viscid, milky juice furnishes bird-lime. Its dark- 
green shining leaves and deep shade render it useful as a 
shelter. The wood, of a handsome yellow orange tinge, is 
used for furniture. Root, bark, wood yield a yellow dye. 
The finest fruits sometimes grow on the roots, when the tree 
gets old, but when middle-aged from the trunk, and will be 
found by observing the cracking of the earth above them j 
the fruit issues direct from the stem. In Ceylon, the trunk 
is sometimes twenty feet in circumference. The stamens 
grow on a sort of long cluster, the pistils on a round one. 
Sanskrit name punasi. The Artocarpus incisa (bread-fruit 
tree) grows near Bombay, its leaves are notched. 

Deophal ( Artocarpus lacorcha). — The fruit is eaten when 
unripe, contains much milky juice; roots give a yellow dye; 
bark very rough; the leaves have a beautiful net-work 
between the parallel veins. 

Sheord ( Trophis aspera J, — Milky j uice applied by natives 
to sores and sand-cracks in the feet. Leaves used to polish 
ivory : and also for fuel. Berries greedily eaten by birds. 

61. PirEitACEyH. — Pepper tribe. Creepers. Burning taste, 
but aromatic smell. Several hundred .species, hut only two 
genera. 54,000,000 tt>s. of popper produced annually, 
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Pippul (Pij)er /one/urn). — Made from the dried fruiting 
spikes wheu unripe. A native of the Cirear mountains. 
Sanskrit names videhi chapala, ushana. There is also the 
ckoi or piperchaba, Sanskrit name chavi. 

Pan {Piper betel). — A native of the Indian Archipelago. 
Chewed with lime it is used for its intoxicating power, for 
allaying the calls of hunger, and for sweetening the teeth. 
Sanskrit names ndgavdli tambulavali. 

63. Salic ac b^. — Willows. JJavk astringent, used iu twi- 
ning and fevers. 300 species known ; only one in India. 
Wood very good for charcoal. 

Pdni Jama or Hdisi (Saliv tentrasperma). — The leaves 
are green above, hoary below. The bark gives a tonic sub- 
stance. 

Endoguns ok Inavard Giicrwioits. 

Have one seed lobe. Harder outside than inside. Leaf veins 
not net-shaped. 

About 50,000 species known. Parts of the flower arranged 
in threes. 

63, Hydro oh ahacEjE, or Frog Bit Tribe. — Floating plants 
in fresh water; flowers with a spathe, or cover, when young. 
These plants live under the water, except just at the time of 
fertilisation, when the flowers rise for a few hours above 
the surface. 

Hasanjdnghi {Vallisneria alternifolia).- — Grows in rivers 
and rapid streams where the loved is not always the same. In 
order to enable the pistillino flowers to keep on the surface of the 
water, which is necessary for the fertilisation of the seed, they 
are made lighter than tho water, and are mounted on long- 
corkscrew-like stalks, which, by their elasticity, extend as a 
spiral spring when the surface of the water rises, and contract 
when the water sinks. When their pollen is mature, and tho 
anthers are ready to hurst, the flowers producing it detach 
themselves, rising by their lightness to the surfaco, and 
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discharge their pollen ; when the seeds are ripened, the spiral 
flower-stalk again contracts, and carrying down the dry fruit, 
buries it in the mud.* 

Patd shyedla (Blyxa octandra.) — Leaves sword-shaped. 
Used for supplying water mechanically to sugar in the process 
of refining it, as clay is used in the. West Indies to permit the 
slow percolation of water. Its stamens have the same pro- 
perty as the last named plant, and hence its Sanskrit name 
shaivdl, " the sleeper on the water." 

JPdni kald (Ottelea alismoides) . — The seeds are affixed to 
six sharp keels running on the inside of the joinings of the 
valves. 

64. AusMACEiE, or Water Plantain Tribe.— Aquatics. 
Seeds hooked : embryo of a horse-shoe shape. Many have 
a fleshy rooting stem, which is eatable. 

Chota kat (Sagittaria sagittifolia) — Flowers in spring. 
Leaves arrow-shaped. In China cultivated for its roots, which 
are eaten. The root is composed of many fibres, from a crown 
formed by the united leaves, the centre one thicker, and 
ending in the half putrid remains of the small round bulb 
which gives existence to the plant, while from its sides many 
suckers run a few inches, each ending in a small round bulb, 
which in due time produce other plants. 

Bar a hat (Sagittaria obtusifoliaj . — The seed is bent double, 
with the two extremities pointing to the base, by one of which 
it is fastened to the bottom of the fleshy fruit. Various Bra- 
zilian plants of this sagittaria genus yield, from their astrin- 
gency, a juice employed in making- ink. 

65. Lemnaceje, or Duckweed Trite. — Floating plants. 
Composed of a little green scale, which looks like a leaf; 
from its under side hangs down a single root fibre. The 
leaves have acrid properties. 

* Darwin has made this a poetic subject in his "Loves of the Plants." 
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Takapdna (Pistia stratiotes) .— Two other species in Ben- 
gal, well known by the appearance of a green scum they give 
the water. The leaves are made by Hindus into a poultice for 
piles, and a decoction of them is used for their cooling proper- 
ties, and in cases of a difficulty in passing of urine. The leaves 
float on the water, absorb a great quantity of the noxious 
vapours as fast as they are exhaled, and change them by the aid 
of the sun's rays into respirable air. This change is effected by 
the pistia more than by any other plant: it is so powerful a, 
preventative of decomposition in stagnant water, that fishes 
are preserved alive in water in which otherwise they would not 
live: this is particularly the case in Batavia. Sir C. Napier, 
inspecting the Hues of a native regiment in the Punjab, 
observed coolies drawing water from a tank covered with a 
slimy and greenish weed, the pistia; he ordered it should 
be immdiately cleaned, so it was, — but it was not until a 
fresh crop of -weed had grown that the water became 
drinkable. 

66. Okchidacejb.— Called Epiphytes, but by the Hindus 
by a simple name " sons of trees." Of 1900 species, only two 
are known in Bengal, though very numerous in Assam,* 
Their flowers are so curious in their shape that there is 
Scarcely a common insect, or snake, or monkey, to which 
some of them have not been compared. 

Svet Hull [Zeuxina sulcata). — Found in pasture ground 
near Calcutta at the close of the cold season, the three upper 
petals of the corolla are helmet-shaped. 

Budbari {JEulophia virens. — Flowers in the cold season ; 
bulbs conical, flowers streaked. 

* A gentleman from Assam, Ca.pt. Lowther, has promised to fUruiah tho 
Agri-Horticultural Society with a list of Assam plants on the plan of the 
present one. We truat lie will give a full account of Assam orchids with the 
native names of all the plants. 
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67. Zingibeba.ce.ze, or Ginger Tribe. — The shape of their 
roots 1ms given them the Sanskrit naine shringavera, i. a-, 
" root horn-shaped." 

A'da [Zingiber officinale). — The seeds are seldom met 
with, on account of the great increase of the roots, which are 
biennial. Used by the natives in cases of paralysis, rheumatism, 
and intermittent fever ; in the Dacca district ginger yields eight 
to ten mannds per biggab. The natives cleanse the roots in boil- 
ing lime water, which probably injures much of the fragrant 
pungency : whereas in the West. Indies they use simply cold 
water. Nearly 90,000 cwt, of ginger was imported from the 
East and West Indies into England in 1852. 

Buck (Zingiber zerunibet) .-—Broad-leaved ginger. Leaves 
and shoots used as greens. Grows wild in the Conean. 

Huldi (Curcuma long a). — Turmeric. From the dry root, 
powdered, and mixed with, powdered wood of Cmalpinia 
sappaii is obtained the red powder used by the Hindus in the 
Hub games, hence probably its Sanskrit name yoshitpriyd, 
"beloved by women." The Javanese apply its nuts pounded 
and made into an ointment to cure skin diseases, while the 
Hindus use it in bruises and leech bites, in cleansing ulcers, in 
diarrhoea and for worms, hence its Sanskrit name krimigna, 
" the worm-killer." It is used for seasoning dishes, and as a 
dye, but the colour does not last. It yields from 60 to 300 
maunds per biggah. 

Ban huldi (Curcuma aromatica). — The flower often appears 
before the leaf. 

Kdla huldi. (Curcuma cwmi) — The leaves have down their 
middle a deep ferruginous purple cloud. The roots of ano- 
ther species, the albescens, yield a starch like arrow-root. 
In Trnvancore it forms a large part of the diet of the inhabi- 
tants ; it lias never been tried much in Bengal. 

C/utndra mula (Kampfce.ra gulanga).' — The flowers have 
a purple speck on the cenlre of the division of the inner 
border. Lphvps spread flat on the surface of the ground. The 
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roots are valued as a perfume find medicine, hence probably 
its Sanskrit name chandramulika, " moon root." 

Bhui champa (Kcempfera rotunda). — The beauty of its 
flowers, which blow only for a day, and its having no stem, 
gave it its Sanskrit name, " the champa of the earth." If 
at. the flowering time there are no leaves on the plant, the 
envelope of its flower is shaped like the tiles of a house. 

Madan nirUsld (Kcempfera angustifolia). — The natives 
give the root as medicine to their cattle; 

Dulal champa (Hedycldum caronareuni) . — Throws -out a 
profusion of large beautiful fragrant blossoms for a long time. 

Tdra (Alpinia galanga).— Hoot biennial or perennial, the 
stem is entirely covered with the sheath of the leaves; flower 
a beautiful rose colour, but no scent, though the root is aroma- 
tic. The juice of the root is used as a remedy in hemorrhoids. 
Near Dacca they make twine and rope from the plant. 

Keo (Costus speciosus)- — A preserve is made by the natives 
from its root; though the fresh roots are almost insipid. The 
plant is a handsome one, with soft velvetty leaves spirally 
arranged. » 

68. Cannaoeje, or Arrow-root 2W&e-~ Starchy roots^ reed- 
like plants, with beautiful flowers. 

Multta pad (Maranta dichotoma). — 'Mats are made from 
the split stem, which is hence called shitalpati, or " the cooling 
reeds." A tough fibre is obtained from this. 

Sarhajay (Canna Indica). — 'There are two species, the red 
and white : the former used by the Burmese for sacred beads, 
and by Hindus for necklaces. It is called Indian shot, because 
its seeds are shot-shaped ; they are used as a substitute for 
coffee, and yield a purple dye. A watery secretion takes place 
from the points of the ribs, which terminate at the margin of the 
leaves. The leaves are used to thatch houses with in Cayenne. 
Nearly all the species contain starch in the root-stock, which 
renders them fit for food after being cooked. The root, boiled 
in rice water, with pepper, is given sometimes to cattle whose 
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belly is swollen from having eaten some poisonous grass. It 
ia in flower and seed most part of the yeai;. 

69. MusACEiE, or Plantain Tribe. — Flowers on spikes. 
Curved leaf veins. No proper stem, as the leaves are sheathing 
encircling each other, and enveloping- layer within layer the 
flower and fruit stalk. The r&m hold, or wild plantain, ripens 
its seeds six months after blossoming, the plant then perishes 
down to the root. 

Kalct (Musa Paridisiaca). — The fruit has no acid, hence 
it is good for bilious persons. The banana is like it, but its 
stalk is marked with purple spots, and the fruit is shorter 
and rounder. Its fibrous bark is made into cloth and cables. 
The leaves were said to be like Ostrich feathers, as they 
form no network, and easily split. There are twenty varieties 
of plantain in Tenasserim, ten in Ceylon, and thirty in 
Burmah, 

From Asia it lias been introduced into the West Indies and 
South America; and into England in 1680. It is more pro- 
ductive than wheat. In South America the fruit is dried and 
preserved, while the flower is separated and made into biscuits. 
The fruit can keep for twenty years, owing to the sugar in it. 
100 parts of the recent fruit contain 27 of dry nutritive matter — > 
the potato gives 25. In the plantain fruit out of 100 parts there 
are of water 14, starch G7J, gum 4J, cellular fibre 4|, sugar 2, 
oil J, albumen ash 2J. A sucker attains maturity in a year, 
each produces fruit weighing from 25 to 90 lbs. In the West 
Indies the spiral vessels of the flower-stalk are used as tinder. 
One tree gives 4H> of fibre; 600R5 weight of fibre might be 
produced annually from each acre of plantains. The plantain 
is used as a nurse or shade to the betel, vine, or areca. The top 
of the stem yields a juice good for making ink. The fibre 
can furnish material for paper and canvass,' thus the plantain 
gives food for body and mind. The Chinese use the young' 
shoots for paper-making. Called in Sanskrit bdranballabha, 
" pleasing to the elephant." 
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The plantain has many spiral vessels, i. e., membraneous 
tubes in the conical extremities, the inside being occupied by a 
fibre which uncoils itself elastieally; this may be spun into 
thread. 

Jagynavalykea, the great Hindu legislator, in the 3rd book, 
8th section, compares human life to the plantain tree without 
pith, i. e. empty and vain. Its long leaves 7 feet, with their 
parallel veins at right angles to the mid rib, led to its being 
compared by the ancients to ostrich's feathers, and to the 
Sanskrit name dcyathchadd. Its spike often has fruit weigh- 
ing 40ibs. Its Latin name was given it on the supposition 
that it was the forbidden fruit Adam eat. lfi'07 square feet of 
ground yield 4000tbs of nutritive substance from plantain, 
which will support 50 persons, the same space planted with 
wheat will support only two. It is in season all the year 
round. The Dacca plantain is nine inches long, in Madagas- 
car the plantains are as large as a man's forearm. In the 
mountains of the Phillippine Isles a single fruit or two is said 
to be a load for man. All the large ones require, like pota- 
toes, to be roasted. Valuable cordage, in large quantities, is 
made from the plantain stem in Manilla, and extensively ex- 
ported. Hemp, and the finest flax can be made from its 
fibres and tissues, almost as fine as those from the fibres of 
'"Ihe ananas. The fruit dried in the sun keeps perfectly a 
leugth of time, and resembles a rich fig, Twelve months 
after planting, 70Ibs of fruit are often obtained from a single 
plant. The south of Spaiu is the only part of Europe in which 
the banana is cultivated in the open air. The veins diverge 
from the mid-rib along its whole length, and lose themselves 
in the margin. 

A curious mistake is made in Loudon's Encyclopedia, of 
Plants respecting the plantain, he writes "three dozen of plan- 
tains are sufficient to serve one man for a week, instead of 
bread, and will support him much better." — We can only 
say we should be sorry to be that man. 
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70. AMAEYLLACBiE. —Bulbous-rooted. One of the few 
exogen orders in which poison is found. The Agave so useful 
for its fibre, for hedges, soap, sugar, vvino and paper, belongs 
to this order. 

Bara hcinar {Crinum Asiaticum) — Under side of the leaves 
elegantly striped, bruised and mixed with castor-oil they are 
used in inflammations ; in the N. W. P. they give the juice of 
the leaves for ear-ache. The root is used as an emetic in 
Java, and is considered by Dr. O' Sliaughnessy, to be equal 
to Ipecacuanha, 

Sukh darshan [Crinum defixum). — Flower fragrant at night. 

Bildti anannas (Fouraroya cantata). — Flowers when 12 
years old. 

71. DioscQREiE, or Yam tribe.— ?So called from Dioscorus, 
the most ancient writer in materia meclica, 1800 years ago. 
Tuberous roots : leaves with net-shaped veins ; twining'. The 
various kinds are distinguished by the shape and colour of the 
roots. The West Indies is their favourite country; they are 
there what the potato is in Ireland ; raw they have an acrid 
principle. Though in such use among natives, none have 
a Sanskrit name, and are not indigenous. 

Chiipridlu [Diascorea glohosa) .—The favorite yam among 
natives. Stems have six wings, with the angles. Membrane 
winged, and prickly towards the I'oot. 

Kh&m Alu [Dioscorca alata) square stems. 

jRakta gardniya dlu [Dioscorea purpurea). — -When the roots 
are more than one year old, the lower permanent parts of the 
stems are generally armed with prickles. 

Oordniya dlu {Dioscorca rubella). — Flowers very fragrant. 

Man alu [Dioscorea aculeata). — Called in Bombay the Goa 
potato : root two lbs. weight. 

Susni dlu {Dioscorca fasciculata). — Natives extract starch 
from the roots. Has several stems. 

Kukur dlu {Dioscorea anguina). — Tubers columnar, perpen- 
dicular in a loose soil, but variously bent in a hard one. 
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Shir dlu [Dioscorea nummularia) . — Stem many fathoms 
long : lower part prickly. 

Kdntd dlu (Dioscorea pentapkylla) , — Not cultivated in Ben- 
gal, but very much so in Amboyna. 

72. Bn.OMELiACE.a3, or Pine Apple Tribe. 

Anannas [Anannds sativus).- — An American plant; its name 
is of Brazilian origin, the name pomme de pin, " pine-apple," 
was given it by the Spaniards from the supposed resem- 
blance of its fruit in shape to some pine cones. It was 
unknown to the Arabs, Greeks, or iiomans. Cloth as fine 
as muslin is made from the fibres of the leaves. 

A pleasant wine is made in Jamaica from its fruit. The best 
in the world are the Bengal: It was introduced into Bengal 
in the reign of Akbav by the Portuguese, who brought it 
from Malacca. In Mexico they are commonly suspended 
to the balconies for the sake of filling the house with their 
delightful fragrance, as they can subsist for a long time on the 
fluids they contain, or on the moisture they absorb from the 
atmosphere. The fruit consists of numerous concrete ovaria, 
with the adherent perianths become succulent. The unripe 
juice has caustic properties, and can corrode a knife. 

It is propagated by suckers, from the tuft of leaves at the 
top, a continuation of the axis. In Tenasserim a boat-load is 
sometimes sold for one rupee. 

Discovered in America in 1513, in 1594 it was cultivated in 
China, the fruit was first brought from Santa Cruz to the West 
Indies then to China ; and at a subsequent period to Bengal 
m the East Indies. Introduced into England in 1690 
from Leyden ; the English fruit equals the -tropical, and 
is called the " queen of fruits." 50 varieties cultivated in 
England in stove hot-houses. In Italy it does not thrive, 
as the leaves are so porous, and the climate so dry, that 
it shrinks up. The Society Islanders call it the white man's 
pandanus, because its foliage, and mature fruit, are like 
those of the pandanus. 

m 
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It is called by natives kutl suffree, or "the jack for a 
journey/' as iLs fruit ripens even when carried about. 

73. Smilaceje, or Sarsaparilla Tribe. — Climbers. 
Kumdrikd {Smilax ovilifolia). — Armed with strong prickles. 

Considered to have all the properties of sarsaparilla. Root 
mixed with cucumber, ginger and oil is used iu head-aches. 

74. Pontkdeiuace.iE. — -Aquatics : blue flowers. 

Naukd [Pontedera vaginalis). — Its Sanscrit name, nilutpal, 
" the blue lotus," denotes the qualities of all of this order. 
Three other species in Bengal. The root masticated is 
considered a remedy in tooth-ache: its bark pulverised 
along- with sugar is eaten for asthma. Pontederia hastata 
common. 

75. Liliaoeje. — Bulbous roots. Beautiful flowers, used 
among natives as the symbols of purity and modesty. 

Rajani gand/ia [Polianthes tuberose,).- — The Malays call it 
" the mistress of the night," as at night it scents the strong- 
est; a great favourite in Cochin-China; it has been observed 
after thunder to emit sparks of a bright flame from those 
flowers that were fading. 

Murba {Sanseveria Iioxburghiana). — Bowstring hemp. Its 
fibres silky, but strong, called China grass, very valu- 
able for rope or paper. The ancient Hindus used a thread 
extracted from its leaves to make ihopaita of the Khetry 
class. 

Grita kumdri {Aloe Indica), — This may thrive in poor 
soils, as, in common with the aloe tribe, it draws its chief 
nourishment from the air ; the fibres are valuable. An ink 
is prepared by Muhammedans from the juice of the pulp j 
this juice also used for sore eyes. 

Rasun [Allium sativum), — Garlic. The expressed oil is used 
by the native doctors in rheumatism, in asthma, cough, and 
for promoting digestion, particularly among vegetarians. 
The author of " Talif Sherif" has employed its sherbet with 
much effect in oases of paralysis. 
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Gandan [Allium ascaloneum). — Sehallot. Stem flat- 
leaved. Stamens three-pointed. 

Peydj [Allium cepa). — Onion. Came originally from Egypt. 
Used by natives for haemorrhoids, and baldness. Its Sanskrit 
name latdrka, " sun-creeper, " denotes the value set on it. 

Hillud [Asparagus officinalis). — Asparagus. Leaves bristly. 

Shatamuli {Asparagus racemosus). — Root very fragrant; 
has many tubers j boiled in. milk it is given in bilious dis- 
orders, but the bark must be removed, as it is poisonous. The 
leaves boiled and mixed with ghee are applied as a poviltice 
to boils, 

76. Commei,ynacejs. — Spicier worts. The fleshy roots of 
some contain starch, which when, cooked, are fit for food. The 
Chinese use some of them for coughs, asthma, &e. 

Pdni Jcdnkra [Commelina salicifolia). — Flowers deep azure. 
Kdnkrd [Commelina Bengulensis). — Flowers blue. 
Jatdkdnkrd [Commelina communis). -r-Vkowara a bright blue. 
Kdndali [Aneilema nudiflorym) .—-Flowers small and blue, 

77. Palmaoeje, or Palm Tribe.— Called by Linnaeus in 
modern times, and by Araer Sing in Hindu times, " kings of 
the grasses.'' They vary much, some are 5 feet long, some 
500; out of 1000 species ascertained, very few are known in 
India. South America seems to be their favorite locality. 
They are of all orders, the most useful for economical pur- 
poses, food, building, clothes, lights, &c. 

Supari or Guyd [Areca catechu).— Betel. There are 20 
different species, one of these, the Rdmguya, is found at 
Chittagong. It is a social plant, growing in groups marked 
by their beautiful appearance, hence likened by an Indian 
poet to an arrow shot from heaven. This palm often grows 
50 feet high, with a diameter of 2 feet, has no branchesj its 
leaves are very beautiful, forming around tuft at the .top 
of the trunk, which is usually about 6 or 8 inches in diameter,, 
straight, round, and marked with parallel rings. The leaves 
which are feathery, spring forth in pairs, that alternately 
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cover each other, encircling the top of the trunk, and thus 
producing an oblong head larger than the trunk itself; they 
are not more in number than six or seven feet long, on a 
stalk 4 feet in length. These leaves break and fall off in 
sucessionj and from their axils issue the sheath which enclose 
the flowers and fruits. The fruit is called a drupe, about 
the size of a pullet's egg, and does not fall from the tree 
even when ripe, it has a yellowish shell, thin, with arched 
veins cohering with the pulp all round. In Johanna, the nut 
is used for dying cotton red, or making ink. On the 
Coromandel Coast 300 nuts on an average grow on one tree. 
A cargo of betel nuts generates so much heat that the crew 
cannot sleep between decks. A good tooth-powder is made 
from the nuts. ; In the Cossyah country the natives mea- 
sure distances by the number of mouths of betel-nut chewed 
on the road. 

Bet {Calamus Rotting). — Eatan. More than 4,000,000 
are shipped, annually from India. Delights in a rich moist 
soil, where there are bushes and trees for it to climb on : 
"PL R.S. TV. G.S. Climbing to a vast extent, enveloped in the 
thorny sheaths of the leaves. Leaves feathery, eighteen to 
thirty-six inches long. Leaflets armed on their margins with 
minute bristles pointing forward, and a few erect distinct long 
bristles on the upper surface. Sheaths armed with numerous 
compressed thorns: Leafstalks channelled, having straight 
and recurved thorns on the under side. Flagelli one from the 
sheath of each leaf near its month, like the lash of a whip ; 
A bridge eighty feet in length has been constructed in the 
Himalayas entirely of rafcan. The shape and flinty secretion 
of this gives it an affinity in some points more with the bamhu 
grasses than with the palms. 

Tdl {Borassus flabelliformis). — 'Palm tree. In the Madras 
Presidency a caste called shanars draw the toddy or juice 
from it. The tree lives to a great age : the wood is harder 
at the' bottom than at any other part of the stem. The 
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diameter of the stem differs very little in size when the 
tree is young; in consequence of this, and of its cylindrical 
form, the palm is never strangled by creepers, as many 
exogens are, the bambu however when old, increases in 
diameter from half an inch to two feet ; some palm trees 
bulge out in the middle, and therf*eou tract again. 

The number of external rings which indicate the fall of 
leaves from the trunk of palm trees, is supposed by some 
to coincide with the number of years the tree has lived. 
The leaves are palmate, plaited, and cowled ; stalks serrate, 
near six feet long, flat, a little hollow and rough, with spines 
along the edges. The fruit varies in size from a small orange 
to that of a child's head. In Celebes it is called tal. 
Its Sanskrit names are Jcasapatrabdu, "with saw-leaves/''' — 
taritaniryas, "thready exudation," — trinadmm " the grass- tree. 

The veins are straight, arising from towards the base of 
the mid-rib, with which they lie nearly parallel. 100 can he 
planted in one beegah, and they fertilise the ground, for the 
grooves of the leafstalks, and the leaves, are well adapted for 
conveying rain water. The top of this tree is often, seen 
issuing from the stem of a banyan, owing to the birds drop- 
ping seeds on the palm tree, which germinate. A native work 
gives 801 uses of this palm ; the natives apply the sap of 
the root and trunk to cure sores, and in cases of dysentery, 
A flour is made in Ceylon from the seeds. 

Tdrd {Oorypha taliera). — 'The leaves are palmate, piuna- 
tifid, sub-rotund, plaited; the inflorescence is shaped like a 
pyramid : it flowers in March, and the seeds ripen ten months 
afterwards. Trunk about 30 feet high. Leaves used to 
write on with pointed steel bodkins, and for the - rafters . of 
houses. Leafstalks from 5 to 10 feet long. 

Bajur (Corypha elata). — T?lo\vers in March, but seeds 
require twelve months to ripen. 

Khajur (P/ueniv sylvestris). — Wild date. Its Sanskrit 
name is madhuhhir, or "honey-milk." 
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The Phasnix dactylifera, the chief food of the Egyptians, 
gave its name to Phcenecia. There are 46 varieties of it in. 
Sahara, and almost air the population of Fezzan live on 
the palm dates for 9 months of the year. It bears from its 
10th to its 35th year. Each tree yields about 180 pints of 
juice: Every twelve pints give by boiling lib of goor, yield 
71b"s of sugar. A single spathe contains about 12,000 male 
flowers; but this tree does not thrive in Bengal, owing to 
the heavy rains. 

Ilinldl (Phcenix paludosa). — The trunks of the smaller ones 
are used by the natives as walking sticks ; they think when 
provided with such a staff that snakes will get out of their 
way. 

Ndrikel {Cocos-nucifera). — Cocoa-nut. The liquor toddy 
is obtained by wounding the spathe of this tree, which is two 
feet long ; a cup-full in the morning is good for constipation, 
and purifies the blood; iu the day time the heat ferments 
it ; an. inferior sugar is also made from it. The liquor in the 
growing cocoa-nut is a refreshing drink. By scraping down 
the ripe kernel of the cocoa-nut, and adding a little water to 
it, a white fluid is obtained by pressure, which may be used 
as a substitute for milk. The oil is used for the hair, for 
burning, and, in England, for soap and candles. At the top 
the germ of the new growth yields a substance which is a 
substitute for cabbage. Vinegar is procured from toddy. 
On the outside of the lower part of the branches, where 
they spring from the stem, and are partially covered with 
the coarse vegetable matting of the tree, is a soft, downy, 
light brown coloured cotton. It is used for stanching blood. 
The Hindus say Visamitra created it in his progress to make 
a human being, in rivalry of Brahma, the nut being the first 
rudiment of the head, and that the eyes can be seen. It is not 
a native of America. On Ceylon, along the coast between 
Colombo and Matura, for 100 miles, there is nothing hut 
one cocoa-nut garden. On the shores of the Gulf of Curicoo 
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there are groves of 9,000 plants, One of the nineteen Hindu 
castes, the Shanar, is exclusively devoted to the cultivation of 
the cocoa-nut : which is deified by Hindus. The winged 
leaves extend in a graceful curve. Leaves eighteen feet 
long, twelve in number, radiate as spokes, The mid-rib is ten 
inches in circumference: the flowers, enclosed in a sheath. 
The roots are not wide-spreading, hence it is planted near 
Hindu houses, and its shade -nourishes a good grass. A bird 
builds its nest at the extremity of its leaves, It has patrician 
rank among the palms, rising with one foot diameter to eighty 
feet, marked with circular rings, and a fibrous bark near the 
root. The male and female flowers grow on the same stalk. 
In the lower part of the shell is a hole through which the 
germ issues. The closed bud, flowers, tender drupe, imma- 
ture nut, in all the different stages of progress, at the same 
time appear on one tree. The Coromandel cocoa-nut is a 
reddish yellow colour, hence called the Brahminical nut. 
The Canarese husk is green. The Malahar has its fruit 
turbinated. The sea air is, necessary for it, even sea water 
does not rot the roots. Lives to 80 years, gives fruit from 
40 to 50; after 60 declines. Should it losp its head, its 
roots cease to acquire nourishment. The seed is sown in 
the husk; after 18 days the germ comes up: one month 
after sowing the root is strong enough to burst the ' shell ; 
the roots are very deep, hence little affected by storms. 
Salt is put at the bottom of the holes. In Ceylon the trees 
bend towards the sea. The fibrous net-work stem is so 
elastic as to cause a cannon-ball to rebound from it. The 
sugar or jaggry from it makes a very strong cement; 3 
million pounds of coir were formerly made by the Dutch in 
Ceylon, In South America each tree yield a 100 nuts. 
The cocoa-nut flower looks, when closed, like a pod, but 
when cut open, the most beautiful wax-like flowers burst 
out of it. The cocoa-nut is so common in this country, 
that many pass it by without noticing the peculiarities of its 
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structure, and its adaptation to the country. We give an 
extract on this subject from Archer's Economic Botany, 
p. 69. * 

78, PandanisacKjB. — Screw Pines. This order seems a 
compound of grasses aud palms. The spongiolets of the 
aerial roots are composed of numerous very thin exfoliations, 
forming a sort of cup to hold water for the supply of the 
roots. The stem next the ground is very slender ; higher up 
it is thicker, find scuds out aerial roots, which seek the soil 
and act as stays upon the centre. The leaves are arranged 
like a corkscrew, numerous crystals of lime are found in the 
seed-shell. 

Key a (Pandanus odoratissimus) .-—In the Mauritius mat- 
ting aud packing bags are made from its leaves. In 
Cochin-China hedges are made with it, and its leaves are 
nsed for feeding tame elephants. Its flower is a great favorite 
with the Burmese. The stem is dichotomous, or having 
the divisions in pairs. The terminal leaf-buds constantly 
develop e. 

* The peculiar triangular form of the eoooa-nut has been pointed out as a 
special provision for its dissemination ; thus, growing as it dooa frequently 
near the shores of the sea and rivers, its Urge needs drop in the water and 
their shape particularly adapts them for sailing : one edge being downwarda 
•forms the keel while the upper surface, being flat, ia anted upon by the wind, 
and propelled by it along the surface, until it roaches some coral reef, or shoro 
where, being stranded, it vegetates and rises to bo a magnificent palm, 
affording shelter and food in abundance, The coir and husk too, assist in 
this economy of nature : as the exposure to moiaburo, and tho heat of the 
sun, are conducive to vegetation, and as the salt water would destroy thB 
young plant if its tender shoot aud homo should be pushed out into the soa, a 
curious arrangement takes place, as soon as tho shoot and root push out from 
the foramon, they take a direction towards tho other end of tho nut through 
tho mass of coir fibre ; this gives an increased weight to that side of the nut, 
which, acts as ballast, keeping it downwards and under water. The coolness to 
which the shoot is thus exposad assists in keeping the vegetative power in 
check ; but no sooner has it landed upon some congenial Soil, than it throws out 
its strong roots, and soon renders a barren island fortile and verdant. — Arclw-r'a 
Economy of Botany. 
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The Pandanus odoratissimus, is famous among Sanskrit 
poets for its fragrance, and is found every where in Arabia and 
China. The terminal bud is eaten as cabbage. Umbrellas 
are made of the leaves in South India: and in the South 
Seas, mats, cordage and hutting. 

From the Pandanus odoraiissimus is prepared a distilled 
water, gently stimulant,'and promoting perspiration . Snakes 
are very fond of lurking in this plant. 

Key a Kdnid (Pandanus feetidus). — The smell of the flower 
is very offensive. Such an abundance of crystals of lime 
are in the secd-ooats of this family as to be seen with the 
naked eye. In Barman a species grows near tide-waters, 
very useful for making mats. 

79. Tithace/e. — Bulrushes. Ditch growers, bear a close 
resemblance both to sedges and screw-pines. 

Ram Hoyld (Typha angusljfolia). — Leaves used for 
mats. 

Hogla (Typha elephantha.) — Elephant grass, A diminu- 
tive species of screw-pine. Used on the banks of the Indus 
to bind the soil together, and also as buoys to swim with. 
Fl. R, S. Grows in stagnant water. Roots stolonife- 
rous, abound in. starch, employed in the East of Asia in 
dysentery and measles. Calms glossy, pointed at the inser- 
tion of the leaves. Leaves sword-form, below, near the sheath, 
a little convex on the outside, concave within ; used for tlnitch ; 
no corolla. Seed oblong, carried about by the wind like the 
seed of the thistle, by means of the permanent downy fusi- 
form calyx. Elephants fond of it. Anthers wedge-shaped. 
Pollen mixed with water forms a kind of bread in Sciiule, 
Western Australia, and New Zealand, as also iu Bengal,' 
it is inflammable like that of Lycopodium. 

80, Ak.ou>e;e. — Have no floral envelopes. In cold climates 
many are herbs which become trees in the tropics ; many 
of them, when raw, have au acrid juice. Some of them 
in germinating give out a sensible quantity of heat, while 

N 
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the emanations produce dizziness, head-ache and vomiting. 
The structure of their flowers is worth observing. 

Man liuclw ( Colocasia Indica ). — 'A favorite in Indian cur- 
ries. The root is used for swellings of the abdomen ; refer- 
ence made to its properties in the Vaidea work "Drabea Gun." 
A variety of it, the man girt, has the leaf-stalks of a darker 
colour; in Kartik month the natives in East Bengal wor- 
ship Kalmi, Sashing and this plant. 

Gaj pippul f Scifidapsus officinalis}. — A parasite, the fruit 
is used in medicine. 

There arc others, such as the Mntd kachu, kdntd man, but 
they belong to hilly districts, the former is a remedy in 
native diseases, 

Shvet bach (Acorus calamus), — Sweet flag. A substitute for 
bark, the leaves are fragrant, and the root* tonic and anti- 
febrile 5 given to children in cases of dyspepsia attended 
with dysontry. Linnaeus observes that it is the only native 
aromatic plant of Northern climates. 

81. CYPERACEiE. — Sedge tribe. Might be called the " grass 
of the water." Distinguished from grasses by having solid, 
angular and unjointed stems. Their not haviug joints was 
known to the Homans, who hence invented the proverb 
" nodum in scirpo cjueris." The order, though not handsome, 
has its name Cyperacece from the Cyprian Venus. 212 species 
are known in New Holland. A paper was made from one 
of this order — the papyrus — why may not others answer 
the same purpose ? Sedges have not, as grasses, nutritive 
qualities. 

Jdlmuti (Cyperus pygnueus). — Seeds three-sided. 

Pali (Cyperus inundatus], — Stalk exactly a triangular 
shape. It serves very much, like the bent grass in Holland, 
to bind the banks of rivers, which are overflown by the 
tides : mats are made from it. 

Chuuc/td (Cyperus compressws J. — Many of the leaves are 
longer than the stalk. 
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Gol met hi (Cyperus seminudusl. — No leaves, eaten only 
by buffaloes. 

Mutha (Cyperus hexastachyus). — Hogs very fond of the 
roots, hence the natives use them -when dried and powdered 
as a perfume at their weddings and as a tonic and stimu- 
lant iu cholera. The Sanskrit name for a hog is mastad, 
i. e., " the math a eater." 

Ndga mutha, ( Cyperus per tenuis). — Roots used by Indian 
women for perfuming and cleaning their hair, hence its name* 
the Nagar mutha, i. e., " city or polite grass." 

Gol malanga (Cyperus Eoxburghii). — Stalk sometimes 
twenty feet long. 

Mdchr kdti (Cyperus pongorei). — So well known for the 
mats made from its stalks ; another of this genuSj the chd- 
mdtipdti, is useful for binding banks together, 

Shvet Qothabi (Kyllingiu monocephala) . — Its fragant root 
is reckoned an antidote to poisons. The exclusion of light 
turns plants white, but in this plant, when the heads are 
shaded, they are generally more grecu. 

There are others, as these — the chola gothuli, barithi, bara 
chuncha, behuyd, pdni malanga, but there is nothing parti- 
cular to note of them. 

Keshdr (Cyprus kysoor). — Indian bulrush. The roots are 
eaten in fever, and given as offerings to the deities. 

ChencJca (Lmnochloa plantigenea) . — Seeds beset with 
bristles. 

82. GnAMiNACEiE. — Grass tribe. The name " Grass" is 
common to the Sanskrit fghasj Anglo-Saxon, and Icelandic 
languages. Out of more than 2000 species known, scarcely 
more thau one is really unwholesome. Cattle feed on the 
leaves, men and birds on the seeds. The cultivation of the 
various species of grasses is much neglected in India, though 
they are so useful iu binding the soil. 

There are many, as the shvet gotlmhi, Ices/tori malanga 
t ulnar a, karatiyd, bara kardtiyd, chunchu murmurd, pat 
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patichenchakd, bara. keshoryd, of which there is nothing 
particular to note. 

Maynd or Kodu (Paspalum stoloniferumj. — Seed used in- 
stead of rice. Guttle very fond of it. 

There are others, as the kangu junyd, chitrichirye, pa- 
tirnir, chota galgdnte, chin ghus, harandn barethi, nuradal, 
jupikanyba, ndkagdli jdlgdnt, ponginachi bajrd, shonti ghds, 
of whom nothing particular is to be noted, 

Chiriya ghds (Helopus annulaluss) .■ — ■Flower cups very- 
hairy. 

Kangu (Panicum, ItalicumJ. — Called iu Sanskrit priyangu, 
as its seeds are eaten by natives. It yields fifty-fold, and 
two crops in the year. 

Dal ( Panicum stagninum). — The stalks towards the base 
rest on the ground, and strike root, above erect for two feet. 
Mowers three-fold below, above in pairs ; fond of swampy 
ground. 

Sdmd ( ' Optistnetmu colomis J.~Soeds an. article of diet. 
Yields fifty-fold ; the bara slitimd of this genus is made no use 
of; there is also the ddnird shama. At the Durga Puja festi- 
val the Hindus use the shama along with the plantain 
leaves and bel fruit to make the figure of a wife for Gonesh, 

Juydr (Sorghum vulgare J. — Indian millet. Its long awns 
protect the grains from the rapacity of birds ; it yields n hun- 
dred-fold. Though the straw is thick and solid, yet all kinds 
of cattle are very fond of it. The kdki and sddhd debdhan of 
this genus are also used for food. 

Chord kdnld ( Ghrysopogon ackularin). — Persons walking 
in the jungles will remember tins from its troublesome seeds 
sticking so much in the stockings, and causing itching. 

Ulu ( Imperalu cylindrical — After the first rain iu May, the 
fields are white with this, .which presents a beautiful sight; 
the whiteness is caused by the quantity of cereal that sur- 
rounds the insertion of the flowers. The Tclingas use it in 
marriage ceremonies, the Bengalis for thatch. 
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Kdsli (Saecharum spontaneum). — The great quantity of a 
silver- coloured wool which surrounds the base of the. flowers, 
entitle this to its Sanskrit name kttsh, or "the shining" a 
name for Benares also. Useful for mats, thatching, and as 
food for buffaloes. 

Pdti khdri (Saecharum fuscum). — Native pens made from 
the stalks : also used for light fences and screens. 

Uk (Saecharum officinalum) , —Sugar-cane. Venetians im- 
ported it from India prior to 114-8 : introduced by the Sara- 
cens into Sicily, Rhodes, Crete : its Sanskrit name shakar, 
the origin of its Latin and English names. It has been in- 
digenous in Bengal from the earliest period, being a favorite 
present to the Gods, and used by native doctors for diseases 
of the chost and worms : given also as an antidote to arsenic. 
The process of claying sugar was discovered by accident, a 
hen with muddy feet having walked over a cooler full of sugar, 
it was noticed that where the clay from her feet had remain- 
ed, the sugar beneath it was altogether cleared. The three 
principal kinds of sugar-canes in Bengal, are the kajtire, or 
purple-coloured, growing in a dry soil, the puri, or light- 
coloured, and the Icullor, or white, growing in swampy lands. 

Teuff (Saecharum proceruml. — Stalks used for screens. 

Shar C Saecharum sura), — Arrow-cane. Its long stalk of 
twenty feet, with the beautifully soft silky hairs of the (lower 
waving in the wiud, gave it the Sanskrit name ijundra, "the 
playful," and shara, "the arrowy." It is often mentioned in 
the Puranas, the Indian gad of battle, Kartikeya, having been 
born in a grove of it, which burst into a flame. The gods gave 
notice of his birth to the nymph of the Pleiads, who descended 
and suckled the child. Menu directed that the holy threads 
of tho jjaita should be made from the culms of this, as being 
holier even than hisd grass. Prom the leaves tow. ropes are 
made by the Allahabad boatmen. 

Khaskhas glids {Antlropoffon muricalusj. — It is a fragrant 
grass. The Botanic uamu menus bearded, i, <?,, having a tuft 
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of hairs on the flower. An infusion of the root is takeu in 
India to produce perspiration infever; an ointment prepared 
from the root is also used to destroy lice. Used in the 
Deccan for thatching bungalows. Bena is the mime of the 
plant, and khuskhus of the root. The poets have given nine 
names to it thus arranged in a Sanskrit sloke : — ■ 
Abhaya, nalada, sevyu, amrinala, jaldsaya, 
Lamajjaea, laghulaya, avaddha, ivhtakupatha. 
Gandha vana (Andropogon schamanthus). — Lemon grass; 
known by its smell, which resembles a mixture of roses and 
new mown hay. Useful in colds and head-aches to produce 
pevspiration. The infusion of the leaves is esteemed by 
Indian doctors to be an excellent stomachic, and a substitute 
for tea; the natives of the Moluccas' extract from them .1 
pleasant essential oil. The young propagating shoots issue 
from the axils of the leaves. Leaves near the root bifarious: 
the fresh ones much used as a substitute for tea. Tonic, 
slightly stimulant; centre of the culm used to flavour curry. 
Sanskrit name mdldtrinak, "grass-garland" — b/mstrinang, 
<f an earth-grass." Cultivated in Arabia, Ceylon, and the 
Moluccas. The Native governments so valued pasture 
grasses, that some of the pasture of the sandstone hills, 
south of the Kistna river, where the lemon grass is found, 
was reserved for their own cavalry. 

Pdni shira (Hmnarthea compressa). — Stalks very long and 
very thin. 

Bdkshd ( Rottbolla glabra}. — Grows in moist places near 
paddy laud; leaves sword-shaped. 

Makkd (Zea Mays). — Maize. It is the rice of Mexico 
and the United States. Indigenous to America, hence its 
name Indian corn. The pride and boast of American hus- 
bandry. Extensively cultivated in Egypt, Java, and Africa. 
It has a jointed stalk with alternate leaves like flags. The 
stalks are surmounted with a loose buuch, or spike of male 
flowers, of various colors, having oblong' oval chaffy 
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empalemcnt, opening with two valves, each enclosing two 
flowers. Seeds sometimes blue, green, red, or yellow. From 
each seed issues a filament., which when cut, the tree will 
remain barren. There are thirty different kinds. Some- 
times fourteen feet high.- Often yields four hundred per cent. 
The Indians of N. America used to sow it at the time a 
certain tree budded. A sugary juice is obtained from the 
stalk. The cause of the indigenous civilization of many 
of the Indian tribes. The spathe, or delicate elastic leaves, 
enveloping the grain in its head, is used for bedding. 
Named along the Dardanelles "reed wheat." 

Ranch gar gar (Coins lacrymdj. — Called "Job's tears." 

Bend yoni ( Sporobolus diander J. — Flowers in the rainy 
season. 

Pdni durbd ( Sporobolus tenacissimus). — Abundant in the 
West Indies. 

Dhdn ( Oryza sativaj. — Rice. The chief food of one 
third of the haman race, hence well entitled to its Sanskrit 
name vrihi, " the spreader." Forty or fifty different kinds of 
rice are known in India, and more than a hundred in Ceylon. 
Menu writes of rice wine, called pisliti, i. e. arrack. Though 
a bag full of it was introduced into America only two centuries 
ago, yet it produced in 1850 more than 2I5,000,000fl>s. The 
Santals use immense quantities of a spirit prepared from rice 
in their feasts and religious ceremonies. The Chinese apply 
lime water to rice with great success ; we know not whether 
that has been tried in .Bengal. In North America the 
sowing rice in damp fields is very prejudicial to the health 
of the negroes, so also in Lombardy; it is not so in Bengal. 

Durbhd (Cynodon daclylm).' — Three-fourths of the food of 
horses and cows in India is made from this grass. Some 
of the leaves tapering very sharply, have given rise to the 
Hindu saying of an acute man, his " mind sharp as the point 
of a kusa leaf." A cooling decoction is made from its roots 
by native doctors. Sir W. Jones says of its (lowers " they are 
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among the loveliest objects in tlie vegetable world, and ap- 
pear through a lens like minute rubies and emeralds in con- 
stant motion from the least breath of air." The ancient 
Hindus believed it was so beautiful that a nymph had taken 
up her residence in it. 

Nal or Darma ( Amphidonax karka J. — Indian reed. The 
Greeks used to say that reeds had contributed to subjugate 
a people by furnishing arrows, to soften them by framing 
musical instruments, to educate them by forming pens, 

Yaba (Hordeum hexastichonJ.—Btncley. Native place un- 
known. 

Goni (Triticum vulgarej. — Wheat. Mowers in the cold 
season. 

Jlusli (Poa cynosuroides ). — ■Used in Brahmin ceremonies. 

Bans (Bambusa arundinacea J.-~'£ he cells and partitions 
arc so lavgc that they are used as cases to contain papers. 
The stem of all the grass tribe is originally solid^ but owing; 
to its diameter increasing more rapidly than new tissue can 
be formed, it becomes hollow. A flinty substance called 
tabasheer, or in Sanskrit tvakkshird, is found in some female 
bambus; it is indestructible by fire, and is used as a tonic 
in medicine. 

Tulda bans ( Bambusa tulda J. — Common bamboo. Thick 
shoots xised for pickle; a thicker sort is the piga bansh, used 
for scaffolding, as the bdnsini bansh is for basket-making, 
and the be.huri bansh for a Brahmin to hold when invested 
with the paita, there is also the ballot bansh. 



Ckattogamiji; 

IVhosu fructification is hidden-, unknown, or irregular. 
88. Chauachsa:. — Aquatics; always submerged; give out 
a fectid ortonr. With a microscope the motion of fluids in 
them can be seen. 
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Called in English stone-worts from the lime in them. 
Their stems being encrusted with carbonate of lime may 
be of use as a manure ; the abundance of this weed is one 
of the sources of the malaria of the Gampagna of Rome. 
The fens in Cambridgeshire are adding year by year earthy- 
matter in abundance from the deposit of Characea, which 
thus elevate the low, swampy soil. 

Kantti Jjdnghi [Char a verticellata). — Joints of the stems 
somewhat prickly. 

Pdtd Jjdnglii (Chara invohtcrata) . — Used to purify water 
and sugar : it attracts the filthy particles out of the objects 
with which it is connected. 

Rasm Jjdnr/hi {Chara furcata). — Said to cause rice to rot 
that grows near. 

84 EquisetacevEj or Shave Grasses. — .A name they have 
from their flinty stems cutting the mouths of cattle; hence 
they are useful for polishing furniture. 

85. PoLYPoniACEas. — Ferns called Dolypodia, from having 
many roots. The ashes of some ferns form a potash used in 
making glass j the roots of others are sudorific. In Norway, 
Scotland, and Himalayas, ferns are cooked and eaten. Heat 
and shade are necessary for their growth. 

In the Madras Presidency is a fern (Adiantnm melanocaula) 
called mayur shikhanda, from the resemblance it hears to a 
peacock's tail : the Mli jjhamp in Bengal is of the same 
species. In Jamaica, the same class are used for sore 
throats and consumption. The veins are all of ecpial size. 

Chitud bord (Polypodium glabrum). 

Garur (Polypodium quercifolium) . — Abundant in New- 
Holland. 

Ddpu (Polypodium proliferum.) — Root used in fever. 

Chdlculyed (Hemeonitis cordifolia). — Used as a medicine in 
connection with native pdnchan, or compounds. 

Pdnhdnknd (Aspidvam unitwn).— The indusium, or covering, 
is shaped like a buckler, hence its name. Forty genera known. 

o 
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Kali Jjhdmp (Adiantum leonalatiimj. — Galled adiantum, or 
dry-j from the nature of its stems, which, though you plunge 
in water, you cannot wet. 

86. Marsili3A.ce*. — Creeping plants, living in ditches. 
Susni sheik ( Marsilea quadrifolta ). — Leaves eaten produce 

sleep, according to native accounts. 

87. Lycopodiace^e, or Club Mosses. — Derive their Botanic 
name from a fancied resemblance to a wolf's foot. Moss-like 
plants, with creeping stems and leaves, tile-shaped; they are 
a link between ferns and mosses. The tliecte contain a pow- 
der very inflammable, used in fireworks and in theatres to 
produce artificial lightning. . 

Sitdhdr (Ly cof odium pMegmarium). — In the Sunderbuuds 
chiefly, 

Hdtdjora (Lycopodium imb?-icatum).' — Flowers in- the razna. 

88. Muscr, or Mosses. — They have been called the corals 
of the tree. Dr. Wallich collected in India 148 different 
kinds of mosses, but very few are to be found in the alluvial 
soil of Bengal, and with no distinct native name, 

89. HttFATEACEiE, or Liverworts. — Pew in Bengal. 

90. LiciiENACEffi. — Valuable for dyes: 2400 species known. 

91. Punch, or Mushrooms. — The Ostiacks, a Siberian tribe, 
make a preparation from a mushroom (Agaricus muscarium) 
which will kill the strongest man in twelve hours, j The 
Russians during their fasts live entirely on mushrooms, and 
are often thrown into violent convulsions in consequence. 

Mushrooms develop their cells with wonderful cprickness, 
one has been known with cells j ^-q of an inch in diameter 
to have developed at the rate of 66 million cells in a minute, 
and continuing that for 12 hours : cells in aquatic plants are 
ordinarily ^ of an inch in diametpr. The old cell of fungi 
is transformed into anew plant by new cells originating in it 
and gradually taking its place. 

The old Pandits so detested fungi, that thoy put hi the 
mouth of Yam, the Regent of Death, the following words : 
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"Those who eat mushrooms, whether springing frpm the 
ground or growing from a tree, fully equal in guilt the 
killers of Brahmins." 

Twenty different species are known, but without distinct 
native names, all are called bdng-chuita, i.e., "the frog's 
umbrella," corresponding to the English name toad-stools, 
and the Urdu samp-ki-topi, or " snake's hat." One species 
is edible, and may he distinguished by its being of middle 
size, the gills of a flesh colour, changing us they advance to 
a chocolate, and of an agreeable smell. 

Korak (Agaricus edulis). — Eaten by natives when boiled 
in oil: the widows of Brahmins and Khayists will not eat 
this fungus, from a notion that it springs from stolon meat 
buried in. the earth. 

92. Salviniaceje. — Floating plants, with rod dish stems. 
Ord.gr named after a Professor of Botany at Florence, 

Pdnd ( Sulvinia imbficata), — Flowers in the rains. 

TnduMnd pdnd (Salv'mia cucullata ). — Leaves shaped like 
rat's ears, which they are like. 

Tdkd pdnd, Ulki pdnd (Salvinia vertioellata) , — Its name 
ulki, means "a Hindu sectarial mark on a woman's fore- 
head," which it resembles. 



ConcijUhion, 

1. I have now completed the "Notes"; it would have been 
easy to have made them ten times the length, but the object 
has been, not to write a Flora Bengalensis, but simply to 
give brief remarks on some of the leading indigenous plants. 
This little work, it is hoped, may be suggestive to Europeans 
residing in the Mofussil, who wish, amid the solitude of 
a country life, to have objects of interest around them when 
they walk out, and who desire to know something of the pro- 
perties and structure of the indigenous plants in their neigh- 
bourhood, but may not have t.ho. opportunity of consulting 

v 
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the forty or fifty different works, scattered through which 
notices of those plants are to be found. Hence brevity in the 
description has been studied. 

2. The following books have been consulted in compiling 
this work, and are recommended to those in search of further 
information : — 

Simmond's Commercial Products of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
1854; Archer's Popular and Economic Botany; Sir W. 
Jones' Descriptive Catalogue of 78 Indian Plants ; Hooker's 
and Thompson' s Introductory Essay to the Flora Indica ; 
.Drury's Useful Plants of India; Transactions of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of Bengal; Spry's Suggestions ; Graham's 
Catalogue of Plants growing in Bombay and its Vicinity ; 
Lindky's Vegetable Kingdom; Mason's Notes on the Flora of 
the Tenasserim .Provinces and Barman Empire ; Voigt's 
Calcutta Ho rt us Suburbinensis ; Roxburgh' s Flora Indica ; 
Decandolle's Geographic But unique ; Ainslie's Materia Indica ; 
(Vine's Hindu Medicine ; Wight's Illustrations of Indian 
Botany. 

Among native works that have been consulted, are the 
Talif Sherif, translated by Playfair, the Ayur-Veda-Darpan, 
Chikitsdrnab, Chikitsd Ralndkar, Sdrkaumadi, Brabyea- Guna, 
besides a number of MSS. works of the "Vaidea, or Doctor 
Caste. There is many a valuable remark lying buried in those 
books, the result of long observation, which, if translated 
into English, would be of great service. Dr. Wise in his 
" History of Hindu medicine," and Roylc in his " Antiquity 
of Hindu medicine," have done much to bring the merits of 
native works on medical botany to public notice. 

3. The writer of these notes can bear his testimony to the 
interest lent to many a solitary ramble in the jungles by hav- 
ing as a subject the observing the peculiarities of indigenous 
plants. Every mouth in the year gives some new phase to 
the vegetable world, so that constant variety is afforded. 
This study is a means also of realising more the power, wisdom, 
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aud goodness of God. We cease to have so much admiration 
for man's skill, or the curiosities of cities, when we see in 
the commonest weed a beauty of structure and adaptation 
which man cannot equal with all the scientific developments 
of the 19th century. This study is of value to the Euro- 
pean in another point of view, it brings him more in contact 
with the common people, and tends to produce a kindlier tone 
towards them, as he finds that many, though having no book 
lore, yet are close aud accurate observers of nature, 
and take a real interest in the objects of natural history. 
The writer has often been surprised at finding how matters 
considered known only to botanists were familiar to a com, 
mon man, and he believes that no peasantry in the world 
excel the Bengali ones in' powers of observation and "folk 
lore." It is to be regretted that they should be denied by the 
State, and by their own wealthy countrymen, the means of a 
sound elementary education, as many a Hugh Miller or 
Burnes may lie among them in embryo. 

4. No one can peruse such works as "Royle on the Fibrous 
Plants of India " or " Drury's Useful Plants of India" without 
feeling what treasures, hereafter to add to the resources 
of this country, may lie hid in the indigenous plants i>f 
Bengal, but they need being tested by a scientific hand. 
Though natives apply them to many purposes that Europeans 
little, think of, yet their use in arts and manufactures have 
still to be developed by the European mind. Of how little 
value was the indigo in India for ages, though fifteen centuries 
ago it had the Sanskrit name of banikbandu — the merchant's 
friend ; and so with respect to a large class of fibrous plants, 
The natives use for Tanning the bark of the babul and 
gharan, the rind of the ddlim tvnh, the juice of the wood of 
hhuerd, the seeds of the supari and huritaki. In Dyeing 
they employ the roots of the ach t haldi ; the wood of bakam : 
and the bark of jam, piydrd ; the leaves of $im, aparajita, nil; 
the flowers of kusum, jabd, siphdlikd; the fruit of pui, latkan, 
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pdnsioli; Gums ure obtained from the stems of Mshmiri, bat, 
ashvath, ckhdtim, sayambar, amrd, jjuli, hdparmdli, dkanda : 
Soap is made from the ndrikel s sarshap. 

5. This work, when translated with adaptations into 
Bengali, it is hoped may be of use in schools. One 
of the greatest wants in Bengal at present is trained 
malts, men who know not only what to do, but xohy 
to do it, who having some knowledge of the structure 
and classification of plants, can deal with a new plant in 
a scientific and not merely empiric method. The Agri- 
Horticultural Society have recognised the principle by the 
money they gave to the formation of a school for training 
young malis, though it has not yet succeeded, owing to the 
apathy of zemindars, and the difficulty in getting a suitable 
class of boys. We trust the day is not distant when, as in 
France and Germany, the elements of agricultural science 
shall form a subject of study in all schools in rural districts 
in Bengal, and when a work on the plan of these "Notes" shall 
form one of the class books. The substance of these '• 'Notes" 
was delivered in a course of lectures in Bengali to pupils of 
a village school at Thakurpuknr, and, though none of them 
understood English, yet it was surprising with what ease they 
acquired the principles of the nutural system of botany. 
It is certainly more; natural to the common people than the 
Ijimuean, which judges of plants by the same narrow view as 
if the various races of mankind were to be classified accor- 
ding to the size and length of their noses. 

6. The author published several years ago an Introduction 
to Botany in Bengali, of which 2,500 copies have been sold : in 
it he has used instead of difficult and hard Latin and Greek 
names, terms derived from the Sanskrit and used in Bengali, 
and he has been delighted in seeing how easy the study became 
when indigenous terms were used that defined themselves. 
On the other hand, he began to teach a class of natives botany, 
t hrough English, and he had to give it up in sheer dispair, 
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such difficulties were interposed by the scientific nomencla- 
ture. He therefore fully sympathises with the following views 
of Professor Lindley : " No one who has had experience in 
the progress of botany as a science, can doubt that it has been 
more impeded in this country by the repulsive appearance of 
the names it employs than by any other cause whatever ; 
and that in fact this circumstance has proved an invariable 
obstacle to its becoming the serious occupation of those 
who are unacquainted ivlth the learned languages." A 
Latin and Greek nomenclature is necessary for scientific 
students, but it is a complete barrier to popular study, and 
especially in -India, where little attention is paid to Latin 
and Greek. I give here a specimen of the way Latin and 
Greek botanical terms have been rendered by me into the 
Bengali language : — 1 

Botany Plant knowledge. Hastate Spear-shaped. 

Bract Flower-cup leaf. Ovale' Egg-shaped: ' 

Calyx Flower-cup. Pericarp Seed-bag. 

Campanulale Bell-shaped. Parasite Son of a tree. 

Crermlate Notched. Petiole Leaf-stalk. 

Bndogen Inward grower. Pinnate Feather-shaped. 

Bseogen Outward grower. Peduncle Flower-stalk. 
Subulate Awl-shaped. 

7- The vernacular names of plants are constructed on the 
principle applied generally to oriental names, viz., denoting 
by the, name some leading property or peculiarity of the 
object. The Bengali peasants have great power of observa- 
tion, and the epithets they apply to plants shew they 
understand the principle of "eyes and no eyes." To the 
European, the knowledge of these names is valuable, not only 
as leading to things, but also for serving as umemoria technica,, 
to enable one to recollect names. 

8. Nor have the English peasantry been inattentive to this 
principle of significant, vernacular names, though of late years 
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an immense number of Latin scsquipedalia verba have been 
introduced. The following list of English names of plants 
shews that the common people in England as well as in India, 
like an expressive epithet which defines itself : Adam's Needle ; 
Bachelor's Button; Bead-Tree; Bind-Weed ; Bladder- Nut ; 
Buck-Thorn ; Butter- Cup; Devil' s- Bit ; Dog's-bane; Duck's- 
nieat j Goat's Beard; Goose-grass ; Hedge-Hoy Thistle ; Honey- 
suckle ; Lady's- Bower ; Lady' s-Finger ; Lady' s- Slipper ; Mad- 
Apple; Mouse-Ear ; Old man's Beard ; Passion Flower ; Purg- 
ing -Thorn; Snow-Drop; Warm-Wood. Similar examples may 
be given from French, and above all from German, which has 
made all technical names self-defining,*- Many -of the plant 
names in Europe are very expressive in their original lan- 
guage: thus Coco; i.e. the Cocoa-nut-tree, is a Portuguese 
name meaning to grin, because the 3 holes of the nut resemble 
a monkey grinning; Q/iveis Galic for oil, i. e., the oil yielding 
plant ; Pomme de terre, the French of apple, i. e., " the apple 
of the earth.' 3 Rubia, the Latin for Madder, i. e., " what 
dyes red; 55 Geranium, in Greek means Crane's bill, as the 
seeds are so shaped; Lupinus, i. e., iC what exhausts the 
land like a wolf;" Currants, i. e., whose native place was 
Corinth. 

9. The following selection of the Bengali names of plants, 
with their meanings, illustrates the above remarks : — 
Amddd. — Smell like a green mango. 

Ananta mul. — Its roots spread very widely; another of the 
genus is called the shut mul or hundred mouthed. 

Bdgh dngkrd. — Its tendrils grasp like a tiger's paiv. 

Bdgh nakhi shim. — The beans shaped like a tiger's claws. 

Bdj bdran or trisiru. — People place it on the roof to 
prevent lightning or a thunderbolt falling, it is the native 
lightning conductor. 

•There is a German work, " Hmulbuch tier Botanisalits Terminologie, ito., 
pp. 581, which gives in German all the technical terras of botany. The G-er- 
miiTiB have always used indigenous terras in popular uoientiiic works. 
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Bhdng chdttd. — The frog's umbrella, English toadstool. 

Bish tdrak. — Its leaves used for poultices in poisons. 

Bhui duinur. — Ficus repens. A fig tree which trails on 
the ground. The common fig rises a pretty fair height in 
contrast with this one which cleaves to the earth. 

Chdmuri. — Flower is shaped like a horse's fan. 

Chupri dlti. — Potatoes large as a basket. 

Chhdgal bdnti. — Its fruit is like a goat's nipjiles. 

Deri lata. — Its flower shaped as an (dheri) ear-ornament. 

Dhdni langkd. — The fruit chili, short as rice grain. 

Ganda bend. — The scented grass. 

Ganda rdj. — King of scents : being very fragrant. 

Gol dlu. — The round vegetable; the French call the potato 
" the earth-apple." 

Ghrita Kumdri, — i. e. the plant which leads a short life as 
a virgin, and whose juice is like ghee. 

Hdr bhdngd. — Its juice said to unite broken bones; another 
name is hdrjjord, "the bone-uniter". 

Had surd. —Its flower shaped like an elephant's trunk. 

Him sugar. — Its leaves are an ocean of ice to the touch ; 
another plant the Dot Samudra is so called from its waving, 
hence its name " an ocean of waving". 

Indur Kdna pana. — Leaves shaped as rat's ears. 
Jagyadumur, — Used in the agnihom oy fire -sacrifice at 
marriages, which couple together. 

Jjumka lata.— Its flower shaped as an earring. 
Kanak champa.-— Flower like gold in color ; there is ano- 
ther champa, the blue, whose flower-stalks spring from the 
■earth, and the dulal, or pleasing champa, i. e., its flower is 
fragrant. 

Kukur jihba. — Leaves shaped as a dog's tongue. 
, Lajjdbati — or English sensitive plant, has blushing leaves. 

Matkardi. — Peas grow in the earth, sold in Calcutta as the 
China bdddm, or Chinese almond, but it. is n different plant. 
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Murog pkul. — Its flower like a Cock's-crest. Similarly the 
English cockscomb. 

Nag keshar. — Its flowers are like a snake's hood. 

NimuRi. — Its leaves without a point. The leaf-stalk springs 
from the centre of the leaf. 

01 kopi. — A cabbage whose stem is like the ol. 

Pdni marich. — An aquatic, pungent as pepper, having its 
fruit from the water. 

Pdni phal. — Its nut, which is called singdhdr, i, e., 
shaped with projections like a cow J s horn, purifies the 
water. 

Phani manasd. — The manasa with a snake's hood. Lac is 
made from the insect which feeds on it. 

JPhul hopi. — The cabbage flower. The English name is 
similar to cauliflower, i. c, stalk-flower. 

Rajani g.andha. — The night-scenter. It opens its flowers 
at night, and diffuses a beautiful scent. 
■ Shdkar kanda dlu, — Its fibres shaped as the sag. 

Shank dlu. — Its root shaped as a sea-shell. 

Shulpdni. — Leaves shaped as a spear. 

Sold kachu. — An arum, light, spongy as the sold. 

Sapta pami. — Has seven leaves. 

It is to be regretted that Europeans, instead of teaching 
ma lis to murder Latin names, do not themselves learn the 
native names, which they would find often very valuable as a 
key to the nature of the plazrts, in various cases serving' also 
as a means of more easily remembering them. 

10. Proverbs also show, as well as names, how natives 
observe. The Bengali language is rich in provef bs, which, 
like all proverbs, arc " the great universal voice of humanity, 
the edge-tools of speech which out the knots of business. 3 '' 
We give some of these relating to the plant world, which 
have, never appeared in print before; — they are the language 
of nature. 
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"We see you as seldom as the dumdb flower." (Tumi 
dumarer phul.) — Applied to a person rarely seen, as the 
dumur seldom flowers. 

" By the Ishwarmul the serpent is silenced.'' ( Ishwar mule 
sdp jjabda. )■ — The smell of the ishwarmul ia used to stupify 
snakes, who therefore dread it as the thieves do the magis,- 
trate. 

" He throws pearls among bena groves." ( Bena bane 
muktd chardna.) — Like "casting pearls before swine." — The 
pear] is of no use in a jungle — 

" Full many a flower ia born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness cm the desert air." 

" The Rajas are fighting, the ntn gkass and reeds are des- 
troyed," (Raja rdjdi judlia hai, ulu kdnkhrdr prdn jdi.J — 
Like " Reges delirant pleetuntur Achivi," subjects suffer for 
the quarrels of their rulers. 

"Hanging a man for stealing pot-herbs/ 3 (Shdk chorke 
shut.) — A severe punishment for a small offence. 

" The storm strikes the high tube." Bara gdchhea, hara 
jjhar.J — 'Great men are peculiarly exposed to calamity. 

" The Palm Tree increases by bearing its bushy head 
hncut ; the Wild Date increases by cutting it yearly." iTdl 
bdrejhope, khejur bdre hope.) — You must not have the same 
rule for all. — "One man's meat is another man's poison." 

"If the Kasha flowers, the rains are ending." (Phutile 
kashe phurdila barsha.} — The K&sha, or shining, is a beautiful 
cottony grass, which is in full blossom at the close of the 
rains. It is equivalent to " look to the signs of the times." 

"It is the fine Ma'icha'l outside, but its inside is bitter" 
CMdkhdlphaler, bhitare lidla.) — Applied to a handsome fool. 

" Like the Cucumber's holes, not on the outside." ( Shas- 
hdr phdk.) — Fair without, foul within. 

u 
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"lie can place -many on the Tor of the thee." (Gdchhe 
utdite aneke pare.) — Like leaving one in the lurch. Leading 
them into a difficulty, but not getting them out of it. 

" The stroke of the sword is as the size of the tree." 
(Jhope bhuje kop.J — You must proportion the exertion to the 
object to be attained. 

<: Things will come round, as the winter rice after the 
uusor or rainy rice." (Jakhan Mrjeman, aus phurdile eman.i — 
w Sorrow may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning." 

"" Poor follow he is as ssamra tree in winter, only seed and 
dark." ( Haire. dmrd, kebal dnti 0 chdmrd.) — Applying for 
money to a rich man who has fallen into poverty, and is 
therefore in a wintery state of his circumstances. 

" When the rice is ripe, he (jives a harrow." ( Pdka dhdne 
mai deoyd.) — A thing clone out of season, like "locking the 
stable when the horse is gone." 

"He eats only the root of the shaluk, Ms teeth are 
black, yet people say he is welt." ( Shdluk kheye, ddnt kdla, 
lake bale dchhe bhdla.) — Respectable natives blacken their 
teeth for ornament, a mark of a respectable condition : the 
poor man's are blackened from eating the shaluk herb, and 
he has therefore the appearance of well to do. 

" The radish pulled up grows not again, not so the begun." 
(Maid bare nai, begun bdrc.J — The miser gives once, as the 
radish's root grows only once ; the generous gives often, 
as the begun, if pulled up, grows again. 

"The ol says to the ma'nkachu 'why are you bitter.' " 
( Ol hale, mdnkachu bhdi, tumi keiia Idga.J — The roots" of 
the ol are acrid when raw, and exhale when flowering a 
great stench, so that flies supposing it to be carrion cover the 
flower branch with their eggs, the 1 man hachu root is also 
acrid, as they both belong to the same family, whose roots are 
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acrid. Equivalent to the English proverb "the kettle calling 
the pot black." 

" He mounts not the tree, yet expects a bunch of fruit." 
( Qdchhe nd utite ek khdndi.) — You must use the means. 

" The jack fruit hangs on the tree, yet he applies oil to 
his whiskers." ( Gdchhe hdntdl, gope tel.) — Doiug a thing 
before the time ; the oil is put on the whisker when the jack 
is on the table; similarly the Hindus say " he fastens the 
door where there is no house." 

" The finger swells equal to a plantain tree." ( A'ngul 
phulle kaldgdchh.) — An improbable story, the plantain's 
stem being very thick. 

" The croio eats the jack fruit., but its juice is on the 
bak's mouth." (Kdlte khdi kdnidl, baker mukhe dtd.J — 
Attributing your own , fault , to an innocent person : the 
bale bird lives in the water, and does not touch tihe 
fruit. 

"As is the wild ol such is the ripe tamarind. 3 ' (Jeman 
buna ol, temani pdhd telul.) — The tamarind juice counteracts 
the effect of the wild ol : for every sin there is punishment, 
for every poison a remedy. 

" When the bel fruit is ripe, what can the crow do." ( Bel 
pdhile, hiker hi.) — When the bel fruit is ripe,, the crow 
cannot break the hard shell : — applied to a work which cannot 
be done after a given time. 

"A pole to reach the begun fruit." (Begun gdchhe 
dnhurshi.l — Equivalent to the English, " a steam-eugine to 
cut cabbages." 

"/■Ibambu dies by flowering once, a *man by wandering 
about." (Bans mure phulle, Mannish mare bhule.) — This 
singular fact about the banibn is applied like the English, 
" a rolling stone gets no moss." 
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" A race like the tfcmiEA plant, all bitter." fJhdr, jhdr, 
uchhedr jjhdr.j — The uchhea's leaves and fruits are all bitter, 
— applied to a family all whose members are bad. 

" The branch of the bambu is sometimes harder than the 
bambu itself." ( Bdnsher chheye liunchi shaltta.)— Applied 
where a son is superior to his father. 

" As the shyeakal thorns" ( Shyedkuler k&ntd.) — These 
thorns are so curved, it is not easy to disentangle clothes from 
them, — applied to an enemy difficult to get rid of. 

" One whose head is shaved, does not go a second time 
under the bel tree." (Nerd kai bar bel talai jdi.) — The bel 
fruit falls heavily on a bare head, — corresponds to the English 
"a burnt child dreads the fire." 

11. The Sanskrit names of plants have been often given 
in these " Notes" and are of importance in ascertaining whether 
a plant is indigenous or no. Monsieur Deeandole, who in his 
Geographie Botanique has written so fully on the tests for 
indigenous plants, lays down the principle that a Sanskrit 
name for a plant is a snre indication that it is Indian. He 
■ writes thus, "The Sanskrit is of immense value in ascer- 
taining- whether or no plants in India are indigenous. It was 
a dead language -when Alexander invaded India. Every plant 
indigenous to North India ought to have a Sanskrit name, if it 
is of a nature to strike the common people, or presents any 
peculiar property. The Sanskrit, though a dead language, 
yet, has remains of great works and local traditions." The 
Amera Kosh, edited by Colebvooke, is very valuable as a 
reference for the Sanskrit names of plants. Ainslie, Royle, 
and others who have written on Indian plants, have recognized 
the value of the Sanskrit names in, connection with Botany,* 

* The writer was puzzled by the fact that the Tamarind tree, which has 
various Sanskrit numes is yet admitted by botanists not to be a native of 
tndia. At length he ascertained it was a native of Java, when the whole 
quention wan cleared up,- -the Brahmans were once colonist!) .in Java. 
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12. Nor have the charms of Sanskrit poetry been withheld 
from indigenous plants. Kalidas, the Indian Wordsworth, in 
his poem on the seasons and in his dramas, is enthusiastic on 
the beauties of the vegetable kingdom. The Ramayan, com- 
posed 2500 years ago, has many beautiful passages descriptive 
of rural scenery, and of the indigenous plants in the neighbour- 
hood of hermitages. Sanskrit poetry may be pre-eminently 
called the poetry of nature : we see it in the songs of the 
Vedas, chaunted by the Aryan Brahmans on the banks of the 
Indus, in the strains of Valmiki and Vyas, in all their dra- 
matic literature, and even in their poetry on metaphysical 
subjects. 

Indigenous plants are a source of constant illustrations in 
Sanskrit poetry, thus the " mango the harbinger and soul of 
spring," "eyes restless as the water-lily,'' "heart trembling 
as a plantain leaf ," — "fate sporting with men as a drop of 
Water trembling on a lotus leaf " joy after terror as a lotus 
opening its leaves after the night" — '* women like flotvers are 
of tender fabric, and should be handled gently," — "an in- 
tellect sharp as kusa grass," — " death kills by gentle means 
as the lily by melted snow," — "a good woman surrounded 
by evil company as the chaste mimosa by poisonous herbs." 

13. The list of indigenous plants given in these Notes 
embraces only those grown in the delta of Bengal, i. e., 
from Rajmahal, the apex of the delta, to Midn&pore and 
Dacca, its bases ; they all grow in soil of alluvial for- 
mation. 

It does not include those of A.ssavu to the East, nor 
of the Midmipore, Orissa, and Bancoonih hills to the 
"West, nor of the Rajmahal hills to the North, nor of the 
Sundcrbunds. Assam for instance abounds with orchids, 
and in Rohiuson's Assam various particulars of its vegetation 
are to be found. 

The oldest naturalised plaut in this country is the tetul or 
tamarind, introduced before the Christian era from Java to 
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India, then the rose from Persia brought in probably with the 
Patatts. Peru litis furnished the suryeamulcki ; South America 
the phani manasd; China the gandhardj and lichi. Few 
natives will believe that the pe.pi.ya is not indigenous, yet 
there is no doubt that, like the potato, it is of South American 
origin, and is one of the few remembrances the Portuguese 
have left behind them. The shyeiU kdnta is remarkable for 
the extent to which it has spread over Bengal, the writer has 
seen it near Sasseram, yet it was introduced from Mexico 
two centuries ago. We have an illustrative case in the 
Briophyllum cahjcinum, which was introduced by Lady 
Clive toward the close of last century, but is now found every 
where in Bengal. 

14. The marriage op certain plants is a curious custom 
among the Hindus, the askvatha is regarded as the male, and 
the hat the female, and it is accounted an act of merit accor- 
ding to the Puranas to wed them ; travellers enjoy rest 
under their shade. A priest performs the ceremony, the ex- 
penses connected with which amount to about 40 rupees. It 
takes place in April generally. Some females plant the bat 
and ashvath, and water them with their own hands for several 
years. 

Connected with this is the worship of various trees ; 
the ashvath is sacred to Vishnu, the hid to Durga, the 
hat to Sita, the manasd to the goddess of snakes. The 
ashvath or pippul is regarded as a very holy tree by the 
Hindus; the Brahmans say Vishnu sat on its leaves, 
while the common people view the tremulous motion of its 
leaves as caused by a bhut, or ghost, sitting under each and 
setting them in motion. It is every where, under the name 
of the ho tree, held in the greatest esteem by the Buddhista, 
who regard its quivering leaves as a symbol of the un- 
ceasing motion of life, the perpetual motion, hence Buddha's 
thoughts are said to have been directed by it to the eter- 
nal and unchangeable. The leaves of the. oak seem to 
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have suggested the same ideas to the ancient Druids of 
England.* 

The hat is the favorite in Hindu worship. The labyrinth 
of stems, which prevents the form or beginning of the tree 
from being distinguished, was used in ancient Indian philo- 
sophy, to symbolize the difficulty of searching out a founda- 
tion of wisdom, while the numerous aerial roots sent down 
represented the bonds in which earthly passions hold the 
soul ; its never ceasing extension and renewal, the eter- 
nally revolving course of nature. See the " Bhagavat gita?' 
on the hat. 

The asoha tree is worshipped by Hindu women on April 
loth ; they and (heir children on that day, to secure themselves 
from snakes, oat, each one, seven of its flowers. 

The ka'sanda, a famous Indian pickle, is worshipped by- 
Hindu women, who proceed to the river with ail the ingredi- 
ents, and there worship them ; in order f to have the gods 
present, the priest blows the sacred shell. 

The marta&d tree is also worshipped by Hindu females to 
preserve thorn from snakes. On the 15th of September, they 
fling into the river a branch of the manasd, which had been 
planted near their own houses. Wear a large manasd tree 
the people assemble, while the snake-catchers of the neigh- 
bourhood bring; their snakes to the place to make them 
(huiee. 

The cluvmpu tree is connected with a curious ceremony, 
Vaisaki c/iampd. A woman wishes to secure herself against 
widowhood, by placing every day in succession for a 
month, a Brahman on a couch, feeding him well, fanning him 
to sleep, and placing a necklace of champa flowers round his 
neck ; there is a fresh Brahman every day, and, at the end of 
the month, the ceremony is concluded by giving the family 

* Tlio Greeks had tho idea, that Jupiter resided in the onk, and thay 
oouaidevoii tliu flickriing of tUo leaves an intimation thai he heaid their 
prayers. 
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priest apparel and a golden champa flower. It would be 
easy to enlarge on this subject, by giving an account of the 
worship connected with the tulsi, bilva, durbd, kdsia, ndrikel, 
and of the use made by Hindus of the flowers of the dkanda, 
atasi, bale, bakul, bela, dhutura, yandd, Java, kadamba s 
kdmini, fyc, and to furnish extracts from Indian poets on na- 
tive plants ; but we trust enough has been written to show that 
whether for business, amusement, or health, the study of 
indigenous plants is richly deserving the attention of Euro- 
peans. Railways will lead Europeans away from cities, and 
it will be interesting to have solitude sweetened by a fami- 
liarity with the plant world, which affords such companion- 
ship, that a man in the jungles can say, s: he is never less 
alone than when alone." 

The medical value of indigenous plants is a subject of 
great importance as shewn in the writings of O'Shaughnessy, 
Wise, Playfair, and Ainslie, but the limits we have assigned 
to this article will not allow our entering now on this deeply 
interesting subject. 
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